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‘“‘Because I was nervous 
and irritable, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 





“You know how it is when you’re nervous—the slight- 
est thing makes you drop whatever you’re holding. Well, 
that made me even more nervous and irritable than I was. 





‘The family finally got me to the doctor. He said maybe 
I’d been drinking too much coffee. Apparently, the caffein 
in coffee upsets some people sometimes. He suggested I 
try drinking Postum because it’s 100° caffein-free, can’t 
make you nervous—or keep you awake at night. 





“I followed his advice and, you know, the doctor was 
right. But one thing he forgot to tell me: just how good 
Postum is! Why don’t you try Postum—you’ll be steady 
enough to thread a needle, too!” 


= is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 





Postum N 
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THE COVER introduces us to Mary El- 
len Peirce, choir director and student, 
as she sorts out sheet music on top of a 
grand piano in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. On 
the week ends, Mary Ellen serves the 
Bridgeport congregation. During the 
week she has a full schedule of classes 
at famous Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, New Jersey. For more about 
Mary Ellen and Westminster, see 
Church Musicians in the Making, 
page 10. 


One of America’s greatest strengths in 
the past century has been the rise of 
great family teams. We have, among 
many, the Moffetts and Underwoods in 
mission work, the Comptons in educa- 
tion, the Rockefellers in business, the 
Mayos in medicine, and the Menningers 
of Topeka, Kansas, in psychiatry, For a 
fascinating look into the life of Dr. Karl 
Menninger and the Foundation, see Ac- 
cent on Love, page 6. 


The mention of one famous American 
family was deliberately left out above. 
This is a family trio who grew up in 
a Presbyterian manse and went on to 
careers in American diplomacy. The sis- 
ter, Eleanor, is a career officer specializ- 
ing in German affairs. One brother, 
Allen, is head of the U.S. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The other brother, 
whom you may read about in “For Such 
a Time as This,” page 16, is the late 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 





Edwin and Marion Fairman 


In western Pennsylvania, the family 
of Dr. Robert E. McClure makes news, 
too. “Doc” McClure, pastor, crusader, 
and sportsman, recently celebrated his 
ninety-eighth birthday. His son, Dr. 
W. Don McClure and wife, Lyda, are 
United Presbyterian missionaries in Af- 
rica. The husband and wife writing team 
of Edwin and Marion Fairman describes 
the McClures’ Ethiopian Adventure on 
page 14. Dr. Fairman is the East Central 
Area representative of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
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SOUNDING BOA 


The Reformation Heroes: 
Ideals for Today’s Clergy 


« ... Re Mr. Pleuthner’s suggestion 
that ministers turn to their congrega- 
tions for guidance [“What Sermon Top- 
ics Do Presbyterians Prefer?” P.L., 
March 1, 1959]: 

With no personal feeling against Mr. 
Pleuthner, I would say that if a man 
is a leader he will lead. In one Presbv- 
terian church I attended, the minister 
led the Bible Class and made it a dis- 
cussion group. When one man made a 
comment, the minister turned to the rest 
of the group and asked, “What is your 
opinion?” The discussion ended just 
where it began. But what “opinion” can 
compare with light from God? As one 
scientist has said, “Opinions are the 
rattles of immature intellects.” 

John Calvin’s greatest achievement 
was to proclaim the sovereignty of God. 
If we are to be worthy of Calvin, in 
whose footsteps we supposedly follow, 
we will not trv to muffle the thunder. 
In the great days of the Reformation, 
ministers were great because thev were 
first men with the strength of leadership 
and awareness of the reality of God. 

Are we to substitute leaders of dis- 
cussion groups for men? The Reforma- 
tion heroes asked themselves in the deep 
silence of their meditation, “How can 
I serve God the best?” That sincere 
query and the cry to God for light were 
what made them great. 


—NorMan Lewis 
Binghamton, New York 


‘Overpopulation: New 
Threat to Survival’ 


e. The article by Clifford Earle 
[P.L.. May 1, 1959] disturbed me 
greatly. It is scholarly, factually correct, 
I am sure, and intelligently written; but 
is it Christian? Mr. Earle is writing about 
human beings, children of God. The 
article is something I would expect to 
find in a secular magazine, not one de- 
voted to Jesus Christ. ... 


—Everett A. THIELE 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


« The article . . . is very properly pes- 
simistic. But it is an optimistic note that 
a journal of Protestant Christianity is 
enough enlightened to carry such an 
article. Christian folk have too long been 
asleep to the seriousness of the popula- 
‘tion problem and unaware of their own 
responsibility for it. . . . If we thwart 
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nature in its attempt to maintain the 
human balance by preventing disease 
and postponing death, we have a re- 
sponsibility to substitute artificial limi- 
tation to replace the death forces we 
have overcome.... —T. H. Miisy 

Kansas City, Missouri 


« ... It seems to me that all the peo- 
ples of the world, and future genera- 
ticns, will be grateful to the Russians 
for their overwhelming sense of urgency 
in competing with us to be the first to 
send man into space. .. . 

As the world ages and lessens in en- 
ergy, . . . and will in some unknown 
age inevitably disintegrate, isn’t it 
sensible to believe God’s plan is for us 
to find other younger planets to people 
before our world is no longer able to 
support us? It is inconceivable that in 
the vast universe there are not other 
and younger planets with atmospheres 
comparable to earth’s. 

Never was it God’s plan for human- 
itv to be annihilated by war, disease, 
famine. Investigation of space is an- 
other path along His way in the perpetu- 
ation of mankind. 


—Mnrs. Vircinta CoLEMAN 
North Hollywood, California 


‘Smut or Censorship?’ 


« Censorship is an evil genie more 
easily let out of his bottle than returned 
to it. Ada Rose, in her important article 
[P.L., April 15, 1959] recognizes the 
danger. 

One useful approach to the problem 
of published smut, not involving the 
evils of censorship, might be to inves- 
tigate the distributing practices whereby 
news dealers have to take smutty ma- 
terial along with desirable titles. [These 
distributing] practices penalize dealers 
who do not display smutty material; 
they tend to nullify the results of con- 
sumer demand for decent publications; 
they probably augment the sale of ma- 
terial which would find little demand 
if left to its own merits. 

The churches are on firmer ground 
in developing a desire for good litera- 
ture than in starting the dangerous 
process of suppressing literature of 
which they do not approve. 


—Ricwarp R. Woop 
Riverton, New Jersey 


« Ada Rose missed one point in her 
article. . . . Who can judge whether it 
is smut or art, newsworthy or smutty? 

The trouble is that even to the same 









person—but at a different time and 
cale—the same article, novel. picture or 
other media can be art or smut depend. 
ing on the environment. 




































Again I ask who is to judge? I qm /* 
tend no one is qualified. for t 

—CARROLL Monrgiy 

Alameda, Californig 
be 
« Congratulations on your courage jy ] 
presenting a realistic article on a very of 

controversial subject. . . . 
tens 
—Rosert H.. Cvrnnyg int 
Boonton, New Jeng cat 
‘Sadism on the Campus’ ms 
« The article by Richard Firth [P.L,@ be 
April 15, 1959] certainly points up a di. ple 
graceful situation which should be th] ™ 
concern of all of us, and your magazine  #¢ 
is to be congratulated on presenting it § © 
Sadism is the right word, too. rathe | 
than pranks or high jinks or other sud & ™ 
mild expression by which some peopl th 
try to pass off these activities. . . . tic 
—WitiiaM H. Goopwy § ™ 
Bronx, New Yok m 
of 
« ...No farmer would allow his beasts J} 
of burden to be treated like those who w 
suffer hazing. It is impossible to speak w 
too emphatically against the awful evl J y 
of hazing. 

—H. G. Howarp, 0. c 
Atherton, California P 
« ...My statement on this article is ’ 
that it is a very negative and false pic : 
ture of social fraternities and sororities. ‘ 





... No doubt there are some fraternities 
throughout the country that do have the 
activities that Mr. Firth mentioned. Al 
though these groups are in the minority, 
I guess all fraternity men must be humil- 
iated for their actions... . 

—Rocer G. Gay 


Adviser to Fraternities 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 














Musical Instruments Needed 


« Musical instruments, new or used, for 
band or orchestra are needed at Colegio 
Americano, Bogota, Colombia. Dr. Hee- 
tor Valencia, principal, now on short 
leave in the United States, reports that 
the school is unable to have a musical 
program of any kind. The cost of it 
struments in Colombia is completely 
prohibitive. Contributors may send in- 
struments to Dr. Hector Valencia, care 
of the Commission on Ecumenical! Mis- 
sion and Relations, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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MEDITATION 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


Saving or Spending Ourselves 


I will most gladly spend and be spent 
for your souls. (II Corinthians 12:15) 


\ THE STRAIN and stress of our modern 

living, it is not uncommon to. speak 
of physical exhaustion and nervous 
tension. Such symptoms are not unusual 
in the everyday practice of the physi- 
cian, We say that in a mechanized age, 
when events and impressions crowd in 
upon us at a feverish pace, this is to 
be expected. So indeed it is. The com- 
plexities of life have increased, The wear 
and tear on our emotions is infinitely 
greater and more varied than it used 
to be. 

The uncertainties concerning the fu- 
ture are more immediate and more 
threatening. There is more of introspec- 
tion than there has been and certainly 
more than is good for any of us. We are 
in danger of getting lost in complexities 
of compulsions and impulses and strange 
behavior patterns. When, however, do 
we hear of spiritual exhaustion? And 
what, if we were to come face to face 
with it, would we do about it? 

Most of us know what it means to 
come to the end of our physical resources 
and so approach the breaking point. 
When we have gone day after day, giv- 
ing our strength, putting every ounce 
of our energy into the tasks before us, 
we come at last to the end of our endur- 
ance. We are bodily exhausted; we are 
physically weary. It is difficult to go 
beyond, At times, it is impossible. This 
happens to all of us. 

There are other times when we drive 
our emotions furiously. Then it is not 
our physical resiliency which sees us 
through; it is our courage which sus- 
tains us, and it is our tenacity which 
makes us hold on. All of us have known 
men and women in whose presence we 
have stood with admiration because they 
seemed to go beyond their emotional 
endurance. 

Some of us use our minds until our 
thoughts are befogged with weariness. 
We read until we lose our power of con- 
centration. We think until we are liter- 
ally tired with thinking. We reflect until 
our reason ceases to function. 

But whenever do we reach such a 
predicament in the realm of the spirit? 
When are we spiritually weary? When 
are we spiritually exhausted? When 
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have we given so much of our inward 
self that there is nothing left to give? 
When have we driven our affection to 
such an extreme that the soul is tired? 
When has our integrity been so pure 
that honesty is written all over us? When 
has meditation upon God been so un- 
divided that he fills our very being? 

I have never known such a time. I 
have been physically tired; I have been 
emotionally spent; I have reached the 
time when my mind could no longer 
absorb; but I have never been spiritually 
exhausted. Have you? 

When has our discipleship of Christ 
been so intense that the world about us 
was changed because of our presence? 
When have we been so filled with the 
mind of Christ that in our going and 
coming we reflected him, and life for 
those who saw us could never be the 
same? 

When have we prayed with such 
sincerity and intensity that we moved 
the hand of God or stirred the hearts 
of men? We read of our Lord that as he 
stood on that little hill his face shone 
as the sun. His disciples saw his face— 
only his face. What if they could have 
seen the inmost being of his soul? We 
read again that, as he prayed in the 
garden, drops of blood stood on his 
forehead. But what of the tears within 
his heart? We are not Christ, but have 
we ever prayed so that we were weary 
from praying? Has our love for God 
ever gone so far that we were spent in 
heart? 

What if we had? What if we were 
to drive ourselves spiritually with the 
relentlessness with which we spend our 
emotions? Would something happen in 
our world? Would our homes be differ- 
ent? Would tensions lessen? Would joy 
be more abundant? Would it affect our 
future? Would we be better men and 
finer women? Would the hope for tomor- 
row be greater? Would it affect the 
course of our nation? Would we be bet- 
ter able to manage our difficulties? 
Would Christ have a better chance with 
men on earth? 

Too many of us have staked our 
hope on our strength and our wisdom. 
We remember Paul’s writing to his 
friends in Corinth, saying that he is will- 
ing to be spent for them. When have we 
ever been spent? When have we ever 
touched the limits of ourselves? 
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Aceent on Love 


“We can live if we can love” has been the keynote of Dr. 


Karl Menninger’s forty years of pioneering psychiatry 


HOUSANDS of human beings owe 
f pw mental health to the fact that 
forty years ago a young Kansan risked 
his future on a new—and, at that time, 
suspect—branch of medicine. 

In 1919, psychiatry was an infant 
that had been left on a doorstep. Society 
hadn’t yet found it; medicine was trying 
to ignore it. Outside the medical profes- 
sion, even the word psychiatry was vir- 
tually unknown. Within the profession, 
it often was used to mean quackery. 

Twenty-six-year-old Dr. Karl A. Men- 
ninger, an _ intuition-driven six-footer 
who'd once thought of becoming a min- 
ister, saw psychiatry as this century's 
frontier of healing. Just finishing up 
medical training, but already gaining 
distinction as a physician, he shrugged 
at the prospect of ridicule and anonym- 
ity—he had to be a psychiatrist. 

Today, “Dr. Karl” and his younger 
brother, “Dr. Will,” head one of the 
world’s largest centers for psychiatric 
treatment, research, and education—the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Its history goes back to 1919, when 
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by Bernard Ikeler 


Karl Menninger went into medical prac- 
tice with his father, a prominent Topeka 
physician. 

Dr. Charles F. Menninger had for 
many years envisioned a clinic in which 
patients would be treated by a team of 
doctors, each of them a specialist in a 
different field. He had long waited for 
the right moment to discuss this plan in 
detail with his sons. 

Will was now at Columbia University 
and would soon be entering Cornell 
Medical School. Karl had won his M.D. 
cum laude at Harvard, had acquitted 
himself brilliantly in his internship at 
Kansas City General Hospital and a 
year’s work at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, had come back to Topeka. 

When Karl proposed ambitious plans 
for a medical partnership, Charles re- 
alized with deep happiness that his son’s 
hopes had taken the same direction as 
his own. A few months later, Charles, 
Karl, and two other physicians began 
operation of the Menninger Diagnostic 
Clinic, to which doctors could refer pa- 
tients for care under “cooperative medi- 


cal specialization.” 

Karl’s main contribution to the clinic 
was, of course, that of a psychiatrist. 
This was by no means an embarrassment 
to Charles. On the contrary, he was 
pleased with his son’s knowledge of psy- 
chiatry, and was himself reading widely 
in the subject. Charles was especially 
gratified by Karl's skill in helping mental 
patients feel confident that they could 
probe and solve their problems. 

Karl—whose chief pleasure came in 
the expenditure of energy—was not con- 
tent merely to hold a job, however ab 
sorbing, in the clinic. By the summer of 
1920, he was presenting papers before 
a variety of medical groups in the region 
(thereby affording many a general prac- 
titioner his first look at an avowed psy- 
chiatrist) . 2 

He was also preparing the courses in 
mental hygiene and abnormal psychol- 
ogy which he would give next term at 
Topeka’s Washburn College. And he was 
teaching a Bible class for young college 
men. 

By circumventing a legal restriction, 
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Pitching in recently to help administer Salk vaccine shots to Topeka school children, the world-famous psychiatrist was 
unable to convince third-grader Allen Burggren that the needle would not hurt, finally persuaded him with a_ nickel. 


he was able to arrange the kind of care 
he wanted for those of his mental pa- 
tients who required hospitalization. A 
ten-bed ward in Christ’s Hospital had 
once been used for psychiatric cases, 
then had been changed over to other 
purposes after anxious residents of the 
neighborhood won an injunction forbid- 
ding the institution to treat “maniacs.” 
As secretary to the staff of the hospital, 
Karl was allowed to put his patients in 
the ward if he hired his own nurses. 

In addition to nurses, he hired his own 
therapist. And he refurbished the equip- 
ment in the ward, He was functioning 
in a small and surreptitious way, but 
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he was affording his patients practically 
everything that they could have ob- 
tained in the large hospitals in the East. 

The sanitarium, which eventually be- 
came the Menninger Foundation, was 
established in 1925 with capital pro- 
vided by the Menningers and Topeka 
businessmen. It was simply a small farm 
—located just beyond the reach of the 
city’s zoning regulations. There were a 
large residence (where Karl and Will 
still have their offices), a double garage, 
a barn, a few outbuildings, and many 
large trees. 

The sanitarium, from the outset, had 
a family look. Soon it also had a family 


feeling. An ardent gardener, Charles 
immediately began planting flowers 
around the place, and encouraged pa- 
tients to help. He bought chickens, three 
cows, and a horse. He turned a tool shed 
into a craft shop. Patients who didn't 
like farming could develop a hobby. ~ 

In working with the earth, its plants 
and animals, patients gained a renewed 
interest in life and felt a returning sense 
of purpose. In working with others, they 
experienced rivalries and resentments 
that became useful materials for the 
process of their recovery. 

At a time when the “rest cure” was 
the vogue in psychiatry, the Menningers 
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ACCENT 
ON LOV E (Continued) 


looked upon idleness as an illness in it- 
self. If a patient was well enough, he 
was urged to take courses at Washburn 
College, study in the nature classes at 
the sanitarium. Karl distributed lists of 
the books that he had read, led dis- 
cussions on the amazing array of topics 
that interested him. 

The staff of the sanitarium 
aided in the creating of a family at- 
mosphere. Karl and Charles gave nurses 
specific directions on how they were to 
behave toward specific patients: “Let 
him know that you value and like him. 
... Be kind but firm with this woman— 
don’t let her become worse.” 

When Dr. William C. Menninger ar- 
rived after completing his medical train- 
ing, he noticed how verbal orders might 
mean different things to different people. 
As administrative head of the sanitar- 
ium, he opened the doors of the daily 
staff meetings to everyone employed by 
the hospital. He saw to it that every 
worker understood his particular role in 
helping each patient mental 
health. He stressed that all employees, 
not just the doctors, represented for 
patients the normal world and could 
greatly aid in making that world seem 
stable and desirable. 


entire 


toward 


“We can live if we can love. Love 
is the medicine for the sickness of man- 
kind,” says Karl Menninger. At the san- 
itarium, patients were part of a busy, 
hopeful “family” that provided intelli- 
gent, genuine love. As they learned to 
love in response, they overcame their 
mental illness. 

In July, Karl Menninger will be sixty- 
six. His birthday will be honored by 
the publication of A Psychiatrist’s World 
(Viking), made up of selections from 
his shorter writings. 

The table of reveals the 
breadth and depth of his mind. He loves 
his home city, his state, the soil, Greek 


contents 


and Hebrew philosophy. He has studied 
the psychological aspects of such dis- 
eases as the common cold, influenza, 
and syphilis. He is concerned about edu- 
cation, criminal law, conservation, re- 
ligion. He is a blunt critic of, as well 
as a creative contributor to, the theory 
of psychiatry. 

His writing started even before his 
medical schooling was over. While he 
was at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
the World War I flu epidemic broke out. 
Like other doctors, he treated victims 
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almost from dawn to dawn. One night 
when he was particularly weary, Dr. 
Emest E. Southard—Karl’s mentor at the 
hospital, and perhaps the greatest single 
influence on his life—said to him: “Why 
don’t you, in your exhausted moments, 
dictate off all sorts of the most general 
comments on influenza?” Karl wrote a 
paper on “Psychoses Associated with 
Influenza.” 

During the five vears following his 
return to Topeka, he produced at least 
a score of similar papers. He also began 
the freshet of newspaper and magazine 
articles that through the decades have 
been one of the American public's best 
sources of knowledge about psychiatry. 

He had been in practice nearly four 
years when he wrote a summary of Sig- 
mund Freud’s Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego. Before, Karl's 
thought and work had reflected primar- 
ily the ideas of Southard, whose chief 
interest lay in the social and family 
causes of mental illness. In the theories 
of the Austrian pioneer. Karl now found 
much that seemed useful for the study 
of deeply personal factors in emotional 
problems. 

In 1930, he went through training at 
the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
and became the first analyst certified by 
the institution. He had long been a 
skilled intuitive analyst; his months in 
Chicago gave him a firsthand under- 
standing of Freudian methods. During 
the vears that have followed, he has 
interpreted Freud’s concepts with clarity 
and force, and has adapted them with 
genius. 


The Human Mind 

In 1930 he also published The Hu- 
man Mind (Knopf), which probably 
remains the book on psychiatry most 
read by Americans. It was written in the 
midst of his work at the sanitarium and 
the Topeka State Hospital, his teaching 
at Washburn College. his speaking trips. 
“T rolled off pages of it in the cabooses 
of freight trains,” he recalls, “and in the 
lounge of the “Twentieth Century.’ Parts 
of it were conceived in railroad depots 
and in the wards of hospitals. 

“There were plenty of interruptions,” 
he laughs. “No one but doctors—and 
mothers—know what it means to have 
interruptions.” 

The Human Mind, written because 
Karl wanted the general public to under- 
stand the mentally ill and the hope of- 
fered by psychiatry, dealt with the prob- 
lems he met daily in his practice. Man 
Against Himself (Harcourt, Brace; 
1938) explores the ways by which peo- 





ple pursue self-defeat. Love A 
Hate (Harcourt, Brace; 1942) = 
how a person can triumph in the war 
of inner conflicts. And Theory of Psy. 
choanalytic Technique (Basic Bookg. 
1958) is a textbook for analysts jy 
training. 

Why have Karl Menninger’s books 
been so popular? His knowledge is mas. 
sive; his literary gift is strong enough to 
take the weight. Whether he writes 
about his bovhood or his method of ther. 
apy, he communicates the pungency of 
good sense and the salt and pepper of 
his own personality. 

“The psychiatrist helps the patient 
resolve his problems by enlisting the 
patient’s intelligence, and through it his 
emotions,” says Dr. Karl Menninger, 
“Far from being a magician with an 
omnipotent wand, the psychiatrist has 
only two implements—language and 
himself.” 

By this definition, the man who offers 
to accompany a mentally disturbed 
person along the twisting road to re 
covery must first have unusual talents 
of mind and heart. He must have skill 
in the art of communication—not merely 
through words, but through § gesture, 
tone of voice, and the numberless more 
subtle means whereby human exchange 
takes place. Above all, he must be that 
rare phenomenon: a vital, real self. 

Karl Menninger has mind, heart, and 
skill in communication, He is a human 
self, and a person able to use his own 
personality in behalf of others. 

If he chooses, he can in half an hour 
electrify a total stranger into believing 
that here, at last. two people have actu- 
ally met. With the eloquent casualness 
of a great actor, “Dr. Karl” waves aside 
small talk, turns the conversation toward 
things that count. He sets forth his views 
in a rolling bass voice, smiling at himself 
a bit but eager to hear what he'll say. 

Then he inquires what the other per- 
son thinks. The former stranger discov- 
ers that he, too, has interesting opinions. 
Indeed, valuable opinions! He grows 
more open. He has 
found someone who listens as well as 
talks. 

To be sure, Karl Menninger can show 
another side. His associates know that 
he can be blunt when he comes upon 
anything which he believes could be 
better. He often is belligerently honest 
in dealing with what he considers to be 
prejudice or inhumanity. 


confident, more 


One telling example of this came 
while Karl, just after World War I, was 
directing the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Topeka as a pilot project 
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dent; Dr. C. F., father of Will and Karl, 


in how to train psychiatrists. Among vol- 
unteer workers in the hospital were 
members of a local women’s club. Dur- 
ing an orientation class with them, Karl 
suddenly stopped. 

“Couldn't any of the Negro women 
in your group come today?” he de- 
manded, 

“We don’t admit Negroes,” a member 
replied. 

“Your bigotry will be obvious to the 
Negro veterans here,” Karl said. “You 
are barred from this hospital.” 

The group returned with Negro mem- 
bers. 

A few vears later, Karl served on a 
committee appointed by the governor of 
Kansas to investigate a state mental hos- 
pital. He reported conditions to a news- 
paper man: “Abominable, medieval, 
criminal!” (The state rehabilitated the 
place. ) 

“Dr. Karl” is a man who has time to 
listen. He also is a frank, even tactless, 
man who hurries people toward goals 
which mankind has ploddingly sought 
for centuries. 

Soon after the nonprofit Menninger 
1941, the 


Menningers turned over to it not only 


Foundation was begun in 
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Three Dr. Menningers began the famous 


psychiatric foundation in Topeka, Kansas: (from left) Dr. Will, Foundation presi- 





who died in 1953 at the age of ninety-one; Dr. Karl, Foundation chief of staff. 


their stock in the sanitarium but other 
property—their life savings. Business- 
men who had invested in the sanitarium 
also gave their holdings. They were 
proud that their city, once so fearful of 
“maniacs,” was fast becoming the heart 
of American psychiatry. 

Today, the Foundation retains the 
“up from the soil” look of its parent 
institution. Many of the buildings are 
remodeled residences, and trees and 
flowers still abound. 

Karl is the chief of staff. Will Men- 
ninger—who headed Army psychiatry in 
World War II and is now a well-known 
writer and a leading figure in numerous 
psychiatric groups—is the president, 
keeps in touch with the trustees and 
governors, and incidentally raises the 
contributions that finance the founda- 
tion. Until his death in 1953, Charles 
was chairman of the governing board. 

Karl’s son, one of four children, is 
on the staff. All of Will’s children are 
following careers in psychiatry—one son 
is an executive at the Foundation, an- 
other is in training there, and a third 
is studying in Boston. 

The center, with about six hundred 
workers, provides both hospital and out- 


patient care. It includes a school for 
children, which was founded by the 
Menningers in 1925. The Foundation 
last year graduated forty psychiatrists 
and certified trainees in eight associated 
fields. 

Researchers at the center are explor- 
ing psychiatry’s relation to education, 
law, industry, religion. Findings go to 
leaders in these areas through publica- 
tions and conferences, Dr. Paul W. Pruy- 
ser, who is studying the links between 
religion and psychiatry, is a consultant 
to The United Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
Board of Christian Education. 

“Dr. Karl”—a lay preacher in his stu- 
dent days—belongs to Topeka’s First 
Presbyterian Church. He teaches a Bible 
class at the Foundation for all denomi- 
nations, including Jews and Roman 
Catholics. He has taken part in the 
seminar program at the Church’s Ghost 
Ranch conference center. 

His faith echoes his career: “Love is 
the greatest thing in the world, whether 
one calls it God or an instinct. To give 
one’s life away to what one knows to 
be of highest worth, not only for oneself 
but for all mankind, is the most mature 
experience open to man.” 
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At the chapel organ, teacher Miss Mary Krimmel and Mary 
Ellen discuss a new composition. She dislikes small prac 
tice organs, often gets up at 5 a.m. to use the chapel 
instrument, which is heavily scheduled later in the day, 


In class Mary Ellen listens as instructor James L. Waters 
explains Bach’s use of counterpoint. Her four-year course 
ranges the entire field of music, especially its relationship 
to worship and Christian education in the church. 
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Violin instructor Nicholas G. Harsanyi gives Mary Ellen 
an assignment. Valuable instrument tucked under her arm 
was given by a woman who heard her at a recital. Tuition 
includes cost of two half-hour private lessons weekly. 


Conductor Bruno Walter is applauded by Westminster choir 
following rehearsal of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Later, 
choir recorded it with New York Philharmonic. Mary 
Ellen, an alto, has been a choir member for two years. 
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Mary Ellen Peirce, a violin pupil since she was seven, is a member of Westminster's chamber orchestra. 


CHURCH 


MUSICIANS 


in the making 


For thirty-three years Westminster Choir College has 


trained new generations of organists and choir leaders 


by Carl G. Karsch 


“My first days at Westminster Choir College were filled 
with more music than I had ever heard before,” Mary 
Ellen Peirce—attractive, blonde, twenty, and now a junior 
at Westminster—was speaking. 

From open windows around the Georgian colonial quad- 
rangle in Princeton, New Jersey, she heard voices and 
instruments undergoing the rigors of practice. Students 
played the powerful, three-manual organ in the chapel on 
a dawn-to-dusk schedule. Six choirs, including the freshman 
choir to which she then belonged, rehearsed daily. Week 
ends Mary Ellen and her dormitory mates drove either to 
New York or Philadelphia to attend concerts, 

In addition, the pretty freshman had a full roster of 
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classroom subjects: English literature, German (she al- 
ready knew French), Bible study, music theory, and a sur- 
vey course in the sciences. 

Although her schedule was, and still is, overcrowded, 
Mary Ellen felt at home. Music has always been her chief 
interest. At home in Montgomery, Alabama, she sang suc- 
cessively in the high-school and adult choirs of the Trinity 
Presbyterian (U.S.) Church, of which she is a member. A 
violin pupil at the age of seven, Mary Ellen played in 
school orchestras and represented the high school in state- 
wide contests. A Montgomery woman heard her at a recital 
and, to encourage further study, gave her the German-made 
instrument the young musician prizes. At one time Mary 
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CHURCH MUSICIANS 
in the making 


Ellen considered becoming a missionary music teacher 
overseas; later she decided to become professionally trained 
as a choir director and to serve congregations in the United 
States. For this reason, she chose Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, one of the nation’s foremost schools of music and one 
of the few devoted to producing musicians for churches. 

Westminster itself, by heritage and denominational back- 
ground of its students, is thoroughly Presbyterian, although 
it has no organic ties with The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. John Finley Williamson, who retired last year as 
president, laid the foundation for the college in the early 
’20’s without even realizing it. In those days Dr. Williamson, 
choir director of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, was considered quite an innovator in church music. 
He was opposed to the vogue of paid quartets in churches. 
Dr. Williamson’s theory: that a volunteer choir of church 
members with average abilities could, with professional 
direction, produce music of as good quality as a quartet. 
Moreover, he believed a choir would enhance the congre- 
gation’s sense of participation in worship services. To dem- 
onstrate his theory, the youthful director chose a choir 
composed of clerks, businessmen, and homemakers. Soon 
they were singing not only for services at Westminster but 
in neighborhood churches as well. A New York manager 
arranged for the choir to go on a nationwide tour. 

The Westminster Choir School opened in Dayton in 
September, 1926, the result of repeated requests to help 
churches rejuvenate their music programs. Later, the school 
enlarged its curriculum to become a college, moved to 
Ithaca, New York, then to Princeton. A faculty of ten has 
expanded to fifty; enrollment has increased from sixty to 
nearly three hundred. Dr. William F. MacCalmont, a Pres- 
byterian minister who is the college’s new president, ex- 
pects a peak enrollment of five hundred as new dormitories 
and classroom facilities are completed. 

A majority of Westminster’s 1,200 graduates are serving 
congregations in either The United Presbyterian U.S.A. 
or Presbyterian U.S. (Southern) denominations. One-third 
of the student body is of Presbyterian background, although 
the percentage of Methodists and Baptists is rising. Higher 
starting salaries for church musicians (last year’s gradu- 
ating class averaged over $4,000) are increasing the ratio 
of men to women students. Present ratio is four to five. An- 
other recent trend is for undergraduates to serve churches 
on week ends as student directors of music. Some, such as 
Mary Ellen, have developed ambitious choir programs for 
several age groups. 

Two distinguishing features of Westminster, however, 
have remained from its earliest days. The Westminster 
Choir, which brought recognition to Dr. Williamson and 
his unorthodox views on church music, continues annual 
concert tours here and abroad. Chosen two consecutive 
years for the choir, Mary Ellen says she will never forget the 
experience of singing with the New York Philharmonic 
and other famous orchestras. 

The second unchanged feature of the college is its pur- 
pose, perhaps never better stated than by Dr. Williamson 
in the first catalog: “to train young people of Christian 
character, leadership, instinctive musicianship, and good 
mental equipment . . . in the service of the Church.” 
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“Backs straight, feet flat on the floor,’ Mary Ellen 

junior choir members at First Presbyterian of Bridg 
Pennsylvania, where she serves on week ends. Job gives 
her experience, helps pay cost of tuition at Westminster, 


Mary Ellen begins rehearsing anthems with senior choir 
(shown on steps leading to sanctuary) six weeks before 
service. Church pays small fee to Westminster so she 
can borrow choir music from extensive college library. 
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Piano lessons for young people help 
pay commuting expenses between 
college and student church. Mary 
Ellen travels 100 miles twice a week. 
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In the waning light of a Saturday afternoon, Mary Ellen rehearses for Sunday services. 


“Directing three choirs and playing the organ limits my time for study, 
“but now I'm certain this is the work | want to do.” 


oe 


she says, 
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ETHIOPIAN 
ADVENTURE 


For almost three decades, Don and Lyda McClure have been bring 


ing the Word of Life and new living standards to African tribesm 


by Edwin and Marion Fairman 


The redheaded man paused briefly 
before the door of His Imperial Majesty's 
study, took a deep breath, and swal- 
lowed hard. Haile Selassie’s private sec- 
retary looked at him. “His Imperial 
Majesty has many questions to ask you, 
so try to answer them briefly and to 
the point.” Turning to the door, he 
added, “And don’t forget the usual three 
bows.” 





The American squared his shoulders 
to face the Lion of Judah, the ruler of 
Ethiopia. The door swung open, and His 
Imperial Majesty advanced from in front 
of a roaring fire to shake hands with the 
Reverend W. Donald McClure, a United 
Presbyterian missionary. “I want to hear 
about the Anuak people and your work,” 
the Emperor said, the only English 
words he used until he said good-by. 
After Mr. McClure’s bows, His Imperial 
Majesty, in a rapid series of questions, 
asked about the Anuaks. How many had 
become Christian? Were the Muslims 
coming into the area? What success did 
the mission have swith chickens, pigs, 
cattle? How much grain was raised last 
year? How many boys and girls were 
in the school? 

The crucial moment arrived. “And 
what can I do for you?” he asked Don. 

Lyda McClure, using a drum given by Anuak tribesmen, sum- Now was the time. “We want to open 
mons her husband and other mission workers to dinner. new Anuak work on the Gila River, and 
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Near the Akobo mission, 


Don McClure talks 





with members of an 


Anuak congregation. The McClures have introduced literacy, modern 


we need land there,” said Don reso- 
lutely. His Imperial Majesty asked how 
much land the mission already occupied 
at Pokwo and how much was wanted 
on the Gila River. “We don’t want a 
large site,” replied Don. “Two gashas 
(approximately 120 acres) would be 
ample.” Haile Selassie pondered a mo- 
ment, then turned to his secretary. “See 
that he gets a paper granting him six 
gashas.” Don bowed, both to hide his 
amazement and to indicate his gratitude. 
Then His Imperial Majesty turned and 
laughed heartily. “Does this land belong 
to me to give to you?” he asked. Don 
laughed too, the tension gone. “It is 
unclaimed wilderness that has never 
been planted except by the Italians.” 
The interview was over. 

Thus, in August, 1958, another out- 
post was granted to a man who has made 
a career of opening new mission sta- 
tions in primitive Africa. His adven- 
tures started nearly thirty years ago 
when Don, a short-term teacher in the 
North Sudan, was joined by his minister 
father, Robert McClure, then an ener- 
getic seventy-year-old, in a big-game 
hunt along the upper reaches of the Nile. 
South of Khartoum, the unity of the 
people of the North Sudan splinters 
into a hundred dark fragments. Arabic 
as a common tongue gives way to indi- 
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farming, and Christianity to primitive areas of the Sudan and Ethiopia. 


vidual languages, while Islam grinds to 
a halt in the face of primitive paganism. 
Tall, lithe, black as ebony, the manly 
Shulla, Nuer, Dinka, or Anuak makes a 
striking picture. 

At the close of his short-term serv- 
ice, Don returned to America, On the 
ship he met Miss Lyda Boyd, also re- 
turning from a mission post. They fell 
in love and were married during his 
seminary days. After seminary, Don and 
Lyda were assigned to Doleib Hill in the 
Sudan, five miles from the mouth of the 
Sobat River, to work among the Shullas. 
The first child, Margie, born after they 
left America and before they reached 
the Sudan, was named Nyawelo (little 
traveler) by the Shulla people. 

The Upper Nile Province abounds 
with birds of every description. Egrets 
wade in shallow waters looking for 
leeches and water beetles; herons sink 
knee-deep in mud searching for small 
fish; storks and ibis stalk stiff-legged, 
jabbing the sand for snails and clams. 
Kingfishers hang in midair and suddenly 
plunge like a stone into the river to come 
up dangling a fish. On the surface of 
the water, the snooty pelican swims 
along, then suddenly darts underneath 
for his prey. Overhead the whistling teal 
and the spurwing goose fly back and 
forth to their feeding grounds. Don and 





Lyda reveled in the natural beauty as 
they plunged into language study, agri- 
cultural teaching, animal husbandry, 
medical service, property upkeep, Bible 
classes, and village evangelism. 

After a hard day outside and a long 
evening at his desk, Don, with a flash- 
light and a .22 caliber rifle, found an 
hour’s hunt for jackals, mongooses, and 
small wildcats stimulating. He devel- 
oped an uncanny ability to discriminate 
among kinds of animals at night. He 
discovered that a jackal has reddish- 
yellow eyes and a jerky, swinging walk, 
while a wildcat has deep yellow eyes 
and stops only occasionally to sniff the 
breeze. A hyena has bright blue eyes as 
big as cups; a leopard has brilliant yel- 
low eyes that pierce the distance to see 
what is beyond the light. The eyes of all 
“game” animals are blue and soft, and 
their heads swing up and down. An 
excited call of “lion” or “elephant” from 
a Shulla villager would bring Don on 
the run at any hour, grabbing for his 
gun and shells, to race like a redheaded 
savage, gun in hand and eyes alight, 
even outrunning his black companions. 

Far up on the headwaters of the So- 
bat, beyond the Shulla and Nuer tribes, 
spilling from the Sudan into Ethiopia, 
lives a kindred Nilotic tribe known as 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS’ 


John Foster Dulles brought to the office of Secretary of State 


lifetime’s experience with international law and a weathered 


belief in the ultimate supremacy of moral force in world affair 


State during the time which his- 

torians will probably describe as 
one of the most complex and trying 
periods in United States foreign rela- 
tions. Although his idealism was sea- 
soned with many years of observing the 
deadly game of power politics, he was 
convinced that in the long run compas- 
sion and mutual trust must underlie the 
association of nation with nation. 

Before he was Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles was appointed by President Tru- 
man to negotiate a peace treaty with 
Japan. “It cannot be done,” Dulles said, 
“without the free will of the conquered. 
It must be a peace of reconciliation.” 
The resulting treaty is regarded as a 
model on both sides of the Pacific. 

His most implacable opponent, of 
course, was Soviet Russia. Yet Dulles 
wrote last year: “We should not let 
hatred, prejudice, or past misadven- 
tures lead us to refuse all association 
with the Communists and to have no 
agreements with their governments. Nor 
should we refuse to do what is sound 
merely because the Communists want 
a 

A ruling elder in The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., the secretary em- 
phasized the bearing of moral force on 
international agreements. This was no 
mere pious gesture, but a firm convic- 
tion which he had publicly stated for 
more than twenty years. Speaking to the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
in 1948, Dulles said: “I have devoted 
all of my life, virtually, to international 
affairs, starting when I was a boy of 


J= Foster Dulles was Secretary of 
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nineteen years old at the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. And in 1937, I at- 
tended the great Oxford Conference on 
Church and State. That conference led 
me to conclude that there was no solu- 
tion of the great international problems 
which perplex the world except by 
bringing to bear upon those problems 
the force of Christianity. . . . Since I 
came to that conclusion a little over ten 
years ago, I have never had any occasion 
at all to doubt its validity . . . everything 
that has happened since then confirms 
the soundness of that conclusion.” 

In an article in PrespyTeR1aN LIFE 
(February 28, 1948), Mr. Dulles de- 
veloped the same theme in relation to 
the United Nations, of which he was 
then a United States delegate. 

“The United Nations and its various 
bodies, particularly the General Assem- 
bly, provide places where representa- 
tive men and women from all over the 
world discuss national conduct and na- 
tional ideals and try to agree on what is 
right and what is wrong. 

“Out of that discussion gradually will 
come common moral standards. That is 
the foundation of world order. The re- 
ligious people of the world, and espe- 
cially Christians, should work enthusi- 
astically to help build that moral 
foundation.” 

In the same article Mr, Dulles wrote 
of our responsibility “to help other na- 
tions to maintain free institutions by 
invigorating them with fresh ideas and 
with the economic aid needed. . . . It 
is here that the churches of America 
come in. It is important, not only that 


the [Marshall] plan be put through, but 
that it be put through in a spirit of broth. 
erly love, without suspicion, hatred, and 
hysteria. Only the church people d 
America can assure that.” 

At that time Mr. Dulles was advise 
to Secretary of State George Marshall 
It did not seem probable that Republica 
Dulles, then sixty years of age, would 
ever achieve his lifelong ambition of be. 
coming Secretary of State. He had 
chosen this goal in boyhood while listen- 
ing to the experiences of his grandfather, 
John W. Foster, and his uncle, Robert 
Lansing, both secretaries of state. 

John Foster Dulles was a son of the 
manse. His father, Allen Macy Dulles, 
was pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Watertown, New York, later a professor 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, New 
York. After studying at Princeton Uni- 
versity and George Washington Univer- 
sity, young Dulles entered the practice 
of law in 1911. 

The next year he married Janet 
Avery, whom he had met in the Cer 
tral Presbyterian Church, Auburn, New 
York. 

From 1911 to 1949 Mr. Dulles was 
connected with the law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell, of New York. The busi- 
ness address of this legal firm in Wall 
Street was later given a sinister applica- 
tion by Mr. Dulles’ opponents, particv- 
larly those whose addresses were ™ 
Moscow, Actually Mr, Dulles’ work kept 
him in intimate touch with international 
law. As counsel to American and foreigh 
banking firms and large corporations, he 
learned much about the intricate rela 
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tions between nations. 

Through the vears Mr. Dulles kept his 
hand in the diplomatic side of interna- 
tional relations. In 1917 he was a spec- 
cial agent of the Department of State in 
Central America. After serving in the 
army in World War I, he was made as- 
sistant to the chairman of the War Trade 
Board. He was counsel to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace and a 
member of the Reparations Commission. 
In 1927 he was legal adviser to the Pol- 
ish Plan of Financial Stabilization; in 
1933, American representative at the 
Berlin Debt Conferences. He served as 
chairman both of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace :nd of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. By the time he 
was made a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion at the San Francisco conference 
that created the United Nations in 1945. 
John Foster Dulles was known in diplo- 
matic circles as one of America’s leading 
figures in international affairs 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Dulles had joined 
the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church 
soon after settling in New York. Mr. 
Dulles was ordained as an elder, and 
also served as trustee; Mrs. Dulles 
worked with the women’s missionary 
society, and served a term as president. 
When the Park Avenue Church and 
Brick Presbyterian Church were united 
in 1938, Mr. Dulles served on the com- 
mittee of union and later was placed on 
the governing boards. He remained a 
member of The Brick Presbyterian 
Church for the rest of his life. taking as- 
sociate membership in the National 
Presbyteriats Church when his political 
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Mr. Dulles (center); Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft (left), Secretary of World Council 
of Churches; and Arnold Toynbee, British historian, held a symposium on Christian 
responsibility in world affairs, in 1949. Dulles asked churches to support the UN. 





in 1948 Mr. Dulles (right) met Moderator Wilbur LaRoe, a fellow lawyer, at meet- 
ing of National Council of Presbyterian Men. In address to the men, Dulles said, 
“Moral authority is the only force that can accomplish great things in the world.” 
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“FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS” 

(Continued) 
career made him a resident of Washing- 
ton. 

It could be supposed that with Mr. 
Dulles’ crowded career as lawyer and 
diplomat involving frequent foreign 
travel, he would have found little time 
to devote to his church. But this was not 
the case. The pastor of Brick Church, 
Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe, says that Mr. 
Dulles was always a regular attendant 
at worship services and board meetings. 
Dr. Wolfe says that as elder and trustee, 
Mr. Dulles “spoke very seldom. But 
when he did speak it was with sound 
judgment, and he spoke in such a way 
that his judgment carried conviction to 
other men.” 

A close friend says that Mr. Dulles’ 
dealings with the Germans in the hey- 
dey of fascism helped to seal his convic- 
tion that secular diplomacy is not 
enough. Often that he devoted in- 
numerable hours to working with reli- 
gious groups on questions of world 
peace. When, in 1941, the Federal 
Council of Churches created the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
Mr. Dulles was made its chairman. After 
the National Council of Churches was 
formed, he served as chairman of the 
policy committee of the Department of 
International Justice and Good Will. 

He took these jobs most seriously, per- 
sonally working on every statement is- 
sued by the two groups. A minister 
reports that the discussions in these 


groups revealed Mr. Dulles as a thor- 
ough student of the Bible. “Although 
there were many ministers present, often 


Mr. Dulles would be the first to cite 
Scripture relevant to the discussion.” 
In 1952, a Republican administration 
was voted into office, and on January 21, 
1953, John Foster Dulles realized his 
boyhood ambition, becoming Secretary 
of State of the United States a month 
before his sixty-fifth birthday. But even 
during his vears in one of the two or 
three most grueling jobs on earth, his 
devotion to the Church did not flag. He 
served as a ruling elder in the National 
Presbyterian Church on Connecticut 
Avenue, where, Pastor Edward L. R. 
Elson reports, he sat in the same pew 
in which his grandfather, Secretary of 
State John W. Foster, had worshiped. 
Before he was appointed Secretary, 
Mr. Dulles had agreed to speak at the 
150th anniversary service of the Water- 
town church where his father had been 
pastor. This appointment had been in 
his book for nearly a year, so the Secre- 
tary of State appeared as expected in 
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Watertown, although he had to postpone 
his appearance at a Three-Power Con- 
ference in London until the following 
day. 

If any single leading idea underlay 
Secretary Dulles’ major decisions in of- 
fice, it was probably his conviction that 
only moral force could create and sus- 
tain the peaceful, orderly world for 
which mankind yearns. With this he be- 
lieved that military power was necessary 
to deter aggression and provide the time 
for civilized impulses to prevail. He be- 
lieved, too, that an orderly world would 
require structure as well as worthy senti- 
ments, and for this reason strongly sup- 
ported the United Nations, of which he 
was one of the chief architects. Some- 
times Mr. Dulles paid dearly for these 
convictions; as one reporter wrote, “He 
would rather be right than popular.” 
And history may well record that he was 
more frequently right than popular. 

When in 1956 Britain and France 
bombed the Suez Canal, Secretary 
Dulles vehemently opposed this “resort 
to force” by our oldest and closest friends 
among the nations. He appealed to the 
United Nations to denounce the action 
and assume responsibility for the prob- 
lem. The UN had the opportunity, he 
said, to “make it apparent to the world, 
not only for the benefit of ourselves but 
of all posterity, that there is here the 
beginning of a world of order.” 

It was after this episode that the 
“Dulles must go” campaign in Europe 
reached its peak. But only two and a 
half vears later, when Dulles did indeed 
go—compelled to retire by the disease he 
had been fighting for more than half of 
his term as Secretary—the press of Lon- 
don and Paris voiced sincere regret and 
concern about the prospect of facing the 
Berlin crisis without his skillful leader- 
ship. 


ERTAINLY no man in the Secre- 
é tary’s shoes could have pleased 
everyone among the many na- 
tions with which the United States has 
had such complicated dealings in the 
past six vears. Any human being would 
have made some mistakes. And any man 
who would have been conscientious at 
the job would have been bound to be- 
come—as Mr. Dulles surely did—Public 
Enemy Number One on the books of 
Communists everywhere in the world. 
No other man on earth, not even the 
President, subject to such a 
vicious, unremitting barrage of vilifica- 
tion in all the media of Communist prop- 
aganda. 
Occasionally Mr. Dulles aided his ad- 
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versaries with an unfortunate choice ¢ 
words. When, for example, he told re 
porters that a particular maneuver haj 
led this country “to the brink of wa,’ 
the anti-Dulles chorus came up howling 
and the derogatory word “brinksma, 
ship” was coined. Yet, as The Nex 
Yorker's Washington observer pointe 
out, if the Secretary had described th 
same occurrence with an_ innocuoy 
phrase like “nothing ventured. nothing 
gained,” no one would have been of. 
fended, for everyone acknowledges thy 
there are risks in diplomacy as in even 
other area of human life. 

Historians will be a long time in dray. 
ing up a balanced appraisal of \; 
Dulles’ controversial career as Secretan 
of State. But even the most criticd 
among them could hardly deny that be 
selflessly and gallantly gave his life 
the cause of peace. In the six uncertaip 
years in which he labored to keep the 
cold war from turning hot, there wer 
numerous international incidents which 
had they been ineptly handled, might 
have burst into crises of catastrophic di. 
mensions. 

Although Mr. Dulles was a hari 
headed, unsentimental man with a prop 
erly Calvinistic assessment of the evil in 
the hearts of men, he was optimistic 
about our chances of avoiding a nuclear 
war. And his optimism was based pr- 
marily on the capacity of the Christian 
faith to transform human nature. Sig 
nificantly, when he explained his convie- 
tions about the future to the meeting 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, Mr. Dulles turned to the Bible for 
his example. He cited Abraham’s debate 
with God over the city of Sodom, which 
was finally destroyed because not even 
ten righteous men could be found there. 

“Throughout the world,” Mr, Dulles 
told his fellow Presbyterians, “men are 
working industriously to perfect and de- 
velop more and more of those means of 
mass destruction which can destroy hv- 
manity itself. That hangs over us. The 
days when that destruction can happen 
are coming nearer and nearer—and the 
problem is, will our humanity be saved? 
It can be saved if, in relation to our 
numbers, we have the ten righteous men 
which would have saved Sodom.” 

Where these “ten” are to be found 
was suggested by Mr. Dulles in another 
statement to churchmen: “Peace calls 
for a grand effort on a scale comparable 
to a war effort. Our churches and cot 
gregations have never had a greater Op 
portunity than that which they have 
today—the chance to form a decisive 


peace.” —THE EDITORS 
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California sunshine 
brightens the so- 
larium on each floor, 
one of many attrac- 
tive centers in the 
main building. 
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Meals, specially 
planned by a dieti- 
tian, are served in 
this cheerful dining 


room. 


One of 143 homelike 
cottages where you 
will live in comfort 
and security, 
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PRESBYTERIANS will enjoy the 
companionship of other Presbyterians 
in this Methodist sponsored 
retirement home in California. 


YOU 

FOR LESS THAN YOU THINK CAN 
RETIRE 

HERE 


HOW TO COMPUTE COST 


A man, age 65, may pay as little 
as $7,500 for an apartment and 
$27,258 for prepaid life care. The 
sum, $34,758, if considered on the 
basis of the remaining years of his 
life, would amount to $181.03 per 
month. Costs at other ages are less, 











Visualize delightful year ’round Examples 
7 ‘ ier ? AGE TOTAL 
weather, recreational and cultural = cams 
activities, plus complete freedom from 75 25,481 
80 21,353 


worry. All these, and permanent 
security, wait for you at Wesley Palms. 


Cost, including meals and complete 
medical care, is based on the suite or 
cottage you select and your age, 


65 years or older. 


alm 


949 Turquoise Street 
SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 


One of the retirement 
homes owned and operated 
by Pacific Homes, a non- 
ee corporation of the 

outhern California-Arizon 
Conference of THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH, 





Above figures are based on a 
$7,500 apartment. Life care 
fee, included in above figures, 
is established by actuarial life- 
expectancy tables. 


When a contract is signed, there 
are no further costs, except for per- 
sonal incidentals. Send for complete 
information and illustrated bro- 
chure, now. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 


M. D. WOODBURY, Sup't., Wesley Palms, 949 Turquoise St., 
San Diego 9, California. Dept. PL 


Please send descriptive brochure and complete information on 
Wesley Palms. 
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171st GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


In Order and with Ardor 


A year ago last month, two of the na- 
tion’s three major Presbyterian Churches 
created a new denomination—The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Judged by all standards, this union has 
so far been a significant achievement in 
the history of American Protestantism. 

Some three weeks ago, the General 
Assembly—supreme governing body of 
this new Church—met in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to review the first year of union 
and take action on present and future 
plans. 

After ten busy days of seminars, 
meetings, speeches, motions, discussions, 
amendments, arguments, debates, votes, 
and applause amid the spiritual refresh- 
ment of prayer and praise, the some 
950 commissioners hammered out rou- 
tine and historic decisions alike and gave 
evidence that the nation’s fourth largest 
Protestant Church is not content to sit 
back and glow in the success of its union 
effort. 

As Dr. John A. Mackay, retiring presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
told the Assembly, “I believe we are 
predestined to an even greater degree to 
give leadership to the churches of this 
nation and the world.” The honeymoon 
was over. The time of action for the new 
Church had come. 

Among the major actions the Assem- 
bly took are the following: 
® Elected Arthur L, Miller of Denver, 
Colo., as Moderator (see next page). 
> Supported the creation of a new theo- 
logical school—The Pittsburgh Seminary 
—out of the consolidation of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia and Western Seminaries. 
® Approved participation in Austin The- 
ological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 
> Voted a plan of educational assistance 
for children of inadequately paid pastors. 
® Approved a 1960 General Mission 
program with needs in excess of $42,- 
000,000. Of this total, almost $27,000,- 
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000 would be for basic expenses of the 
Church’s world wide operations, 

> Urged support of planned parenthood; 
asked for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment; hoped that the day might come 
when normal relations could be resumed 
with mainland China. 

> Endorsed the election of new execu- 
tives to head the Boards of Christian 
Education and National Missions, and 
Princeton and San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

> Adopted a new seal for the Assembly. 
® Approved a new pension plan for 
ministers and other church workers. 

> Issued a call to unity to American 
churches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed family. 

> Honored retiring leaders, including 
Dr. John A. Mackay and Dr. Hermann 
N. Morse. 

> Approved reports and plans of the 
Church’s major program agencies. 





ASSEMBLY NEWS 


More detailed coverage of the 
actions of the Indianapolis Assem- 
bly, along with photographs of per- 
sonalities and excerpts from major 
speeches, will appear in a special 
Assembly report in the July 1 issue. 











John Foster Dulles: 
Gallant Christian 


The first action of the General As- 
sembly at its opening session, May 20, 
was the unanimous adoption of a state- 
ment of sympathy for Ruling Elder John 
Foster Dulles. Sent at once by telegram 
to Mr. Dulles, the message expressed 
“profound concern for John Foster Dul- 
les, a loyal servant of God, a bulwark 
of the Church, and a most distinguished 


leader of his nation. . . . the Gener 
Assembly cherishes his example of Chris. 
tian fortitude in weakness as in 
strength. .. .” 

The fcllowing day Mrs. Dulles wrote 
to Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake. 
“My husband was deeply touched,” he 
letter read in part, “by the wonderful 
tribute expressed in the Resolution ¢ 
the General Assembly. . . . This wam 
testimony means a great deal to us both, 
and he asks that you express his grati- 
tude to the Assembly.” 

On the day that Mr. Dulles died, 
May 24, the General Assembly was not 
in session. But on Monday, May 25, the 
first action was the adoption of a reso- 
lution presented by Moderator Arthur 
Miller, the text of which follows: 

“The 171st General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church in _ the 
U.S.A., meeting in Indianapolis, records 
the death of a gallant Christian and 
fellow churchman—John Foster Dulles. 
A ruling elder of this Church, a leader 
in ecumenical councils, a distinguished 
lawyer, an outstanding Secretary of 
State, a man above all of profound faith 
and Christian practice, he was, and his 
memory will continue to be, an inspira- 
tion to all his fellow citizens, Above all, 
his teachings proclaimed and his life 
work demonstrated that only the appli- 
cation of moral force in world affairs 
could establish a just and durable peace. 

“We shall ask our Heavenly Father 
to bless especially the family of John 
Foster Dulles. We shall ask God's bless- 
ing upon those on whom now rest the 
heavy burdens of office which Mr. Dulles 
carried so faithfully and so long. We 
shall ask God’s blessing on this our land 
which Mr. Dulles served so well. We 
shall ask God's blessing on all His chil- 
dren, the peoples of the earth on whose 
behalf John Foster Dulles labored val- 
iantly in the causes of dignity and of 
freedom.” 
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Retiring Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor (left) greets Arthur L. Miller, newly elected presiding officer of the Assembly. 


@ THE MODERATOR ELECTION: 


Denver’s Arthur Miller Wins on First Ballot; 


Herman Turner of Atlanta a Surprise Nominee 


It was raining in Indianapolis when 
the General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. met last 
month for its first business session and 
the all-important election of a presiding 
officer, or Moderator, for the Church’s 
supreme governing body. 

The poor weather, however, did not 
have any effect on the enthusiasm of 
the some 950 Assembly commissioners 
and the more than 2,000 visitors and 
guests who filled the broad floor and the 
vast balcony of the city’s Indiana The- 
ater on Wednesday afternoon, May 20. 

Two candidates had been “endorsed” 
by presbyteries for the office of Mod- 
erator—Dr. Arthur L, Miller of Mont- 
view Church, Denver, and National 
Missions executive Dr. Henry S. Ran- 
dolph, a native of North Carolina (see 
P.L., May 1, for biographies). The com- 
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missioners knew also that both of these 
men had still to be nominated from the 
floor and that other nominations could 
be made. 

When the Assembly's twenty-two 
electing sections had been constituted 
and officers elected for the recording of 
votes, retiring Moderator Theophilus 
Mills Taylor called the Assembly to or- 
der and opened the floor for nomina- 
tions. Two men stood up immediately 
and asked to be heard. As is customary, 
Dr. Taylor recognized the man most 
distant from the platform—the Reverend 
Horace C. Casey of Enid, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Casey made it clear early in his 
ten-minute nominating address that he 
favored the candidacy of Dr. Randolph. 
“Ours is predominantly a town and 
country denomination,” the Oklahoma 
pastor declared, with supporting statis- 


tics. “We should pay tribute to the town 
and country churches by electing “Mr. 
Town and Country’ Moderator. 

“Henry Randolph knows the feel of 
fresh-plowed soil on a country field in 
the summertime,” Dr. Casey revealed. 
“Let’s be friendly with Henry,” he urged 
the commissioners. 

Dr. Taylor recognized the second 
nominator, who turned out to be the 
Reverend Charles C. Griffin of Golden, 
Colorado. 

Mr. Griffin identified himself right 
away with many of his fellow commis- 
sioners by confessing that he came “from 
an average overmortgaged church.” He 
then proceeded to extol the virtues of 
his candidate, Arthur Miller, with sup- 
porting statistics. “Arthur Miller is a 
good friend, a great leader, and a warm 
Christian,” Mr. Griffin stated. “We 
would like to share [him] with the whole 
church.” 

When the young Colorado pastor had 
finished his speech, Moderator Taylor 
peered out over the rows of commis- 
sioners and asked the question, “Are 
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there any more nominations?” For a mo- 
ment there was silence. Then the buzz- 
ing began. From the rear of the com- 
missioners’ section a dark-haired young 
man asked for recognition. 

“My name is John Purdy, from the 
Presbytery of Milwaukee. I have no pre- 
pared speech. I met this gentleman only 
yesterday. I hope someone will second 
this nomination.” 

Mr. Purdy, a pastor from Beloit, 
Wisconsin, mentioned the 1954 antiseg- 
regation ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court. “After this decision 
came down . . . many of us thought, 
when will the Church say something? 
The silence was deafening . . . and then 
came the Manifesto of the Atlanta min- 
isters.” 

The Wisconsin pastor then named his 
surprise candidate—Dr. Herman L, Tur- 
ner, veteran pastor of the 1,300-member 
Covenant Church in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and a commissioner from the Presbytery 
of Mid-South. 

Pastor Purdy told of the leading role 
Dr. Turner had played in the formula- 
tion of the first and second Manifestoes 
of the Atlanta ministers, “It is not easy 
for a man in the South to stand on his 
convictions. I think our church 
would like to hear what this man has to 
say.” There was loud applause. 

Five-minute seconding speeches 
were made for Dr. Turner by the Rev- 
erend Chris Hauer, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tennessee; for Dr. Miller by Dr. Walter 
Dodds of Ithaca, New York; and for Dr. 
Randolph by Dr. Frank Mease of Vail, 
Iowa. Then the voting began. A ma- 
jority of votes cast was needed for 
election. As the results from the first 
electing sections were read by Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, all three 
candidates were running well, with Dr. 
Miller having a slight edge. 

When the western states began to re- 
port, Dr. Miller began to build up a 
lead. When the final count was an- 
nounced at 4:23 p.m., he had just gone 
over the top on the first ballot, with 
496 votes to 223 for Turner and 222 for 
Randolph. Dr. Turner moved that the 
election be made unanimous, and it was 
so voted. Fifty-nine-year-old Arthur Mil- 
ler, born on an Indiana farm, was the 
new leader of the world’s largest Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Later that day, Moderator Miller 
picked a Princeton Seminary classmate 
and long-time friend, Seconder Walter 
Dodds, pastor of First Church, Ithaca, 
New York, as Vice-Moderator. 
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Randolph's Casey: “We should pay trib- 
ute to the town and country churches.” 





Miller's Griffin: “We would like to 
share [him] with the whole church.” 





Turner's Purdy: “It is not easy . . . in 
the South to stand on [one’s] convictions.” 


@ Pre-Assembly meeting 


Evangelism: 


Of the some 950 commissioners pres- 
ent at the 171st General Assembly, more 
than 550 came to Indianapolis two days 
early in order to participate in the Pre. 
Assembly Conference on Evangelism, 
May 18 and 19. They heard addresses 
on the number one job of the church 
and attended seminars and discussions 
on the newest methods of inducing more 
persons to undertake the Christian life. 

“Listen to what I say—these men are 
not drunk.” This was the opening of the 
first sermon in the Christian Church, 
preached by the Apostle Peter. And 
they were the first words of the first 
address in the conference on evangelism, 
delivered by the Reverend W. Sherman 
Skinner of St. Louis. Dr. Skinner ex- 
plained that the enthusiasm of the first 
Christians was so keen that they seemed 
to some to be intoxicated. Peter, there- 
fore, began his first sermon by clearing 
away this misapprehension. 

Present-day Christians, in contrast, 
are “too much in the groove to do any- 
thing peculiar,” Dr. Skinner said, sug- 
gesting that possibly we might make a 
deeper impression on our non-Christian 
neighbors if now and then we allowed 
ourselves to be carried away about our 
convictions. 

Bearing in mind that there are more 
than 75 million people in this country 
who profess no religious faith of any 
kind, the commissioners divided into 
groups of thirty to fifty to study ways of 
convincing this segment of our popula- 
tion that Christianity is true. Ministers 
studied evangelism in preaching, coun- 
seling, and pastoral work, Laymen 
sought methods of evangelizing on the 
job, through the church, and as a family 
living in a neighborhood with other 
families. 

“Don’t be embarrassed about say- 
ing grace or holding your family devo- 
tions when your children’s friends are 
visiting,” said Pennsylvania pastor James 
H. Link, coleader with shis wife of one 
of the seminars. This was the first time 
that husband-and-wife teams—the other 
was Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd M. Collins— 
were engaged to lead discussions on 
how a family can operate as a missionary 
unit. Mr. Collins is past president of 
United Presbyterian Men. 
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Primary Business of the Church 


Pointing out that the Muslims also 
have a mission in East Africa, and “are 
outgaining the Christian missions at a 
ratio of ten to one,” Dr. James H. Rob- 
inson, pastor of the Church of the Mas- 
ter in New York, put evangelism in its 
clobal setting for the members of the 
conference. “Seven of the eight mis- 
sionaries who first brought Christianity 
to Uganda,” Dr. Robinson said, “were 
laymen, led by Alexander Mackay, a 
Scottish businessman.” To insure Chris- 
tianity’s winning out over Islam, Com- 
munism, and other competitors, Dr. 
Robinson appealed for “laymen by the 
hundreds to go abroad to evangelize.” 

The Christian Church, said George 
M. Docherty, pastor of New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C., is “the salt of this savourless earth, 
the light of the fear-darkened world.” 
If America’s problem of racial integra- 
tion were solved tomorrow, he said, “the 
integrated society would still need re- 
demption. . . . If tomorrow Khrushchev 
adopted the United States Constitution 
for his country, Russians would still need 
redemption.” But Dr. Docherty’s address 
also brought a note of warning to the 
conference—as the Church “leavens the 
lump of culture [she will] meet with 
the misunderstanding and even the 
hatred that our Lord prophesied to all 
who are true to his word.” 

Dr. Donald G. Lester, Secretary of 
the Division of Evangelism of the Board 
of National Missions, interpreted evan- 
gelism in the total work of the Church, 
showing how evangelism is part of the 
motivation for every program and activ- 
ity of The United Presbyterian Church. 

At a popular meeting on evangelism 
in the evening of May 18, James I. 
McCord, president-elect of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, traced for the 
conferees the concept of God’s chosen 
people through the Old and New Testa- 
ments. For Christians of today he listed 
three all-important words: “Christ, 
Church, Evangelism—the three belong 
together and must be kept in that order.” 

Newspaper ads with provocative 
questions like “Are You Afraid of 
Death?” or “Who Is God?” will be used 
as a technique in evangelism. While the 
conference was in session, the members 
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learned that the General Council of The 
United Presbyterian Church had author- 
ized an advertising campaign, in con- 
junction with other evangelistic methods, 
to be launched in a midwestern city. 

The plan calls for the training of lay- 
men to make individual calls, within a 
week, on every person responding to an 
advertisement. A pilot project in news- 
paper evangelism was given a twenty- 
four-week trial in Rochester, N.Y., and 
a report of the results aided the General 
Council in formulating conditions to be 
met by the presbytery electing to per- 
form the larger experiment. 

In addition to the 550 commissioners 
at the Pre-Assembly Conference, some 
1,200 guests also attended the evan- 
gelism meetings. If being away from 
home for two extra days was something 
of a sacrifice for these people, it was one 
which many of them had made before 
and would willingly make again, One 
layman who had been to several Assem- 
blies, and never missed the Pre-Assembly 
Conference, said that “even in the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself nothing does any 
more for me in the way of strengthen- 
ing my hand when I get back home 
than these speeches and discussions on 
evangelism.” 

Later, when Chairman Carl G. Howie 
of the Standing Committee on Evange- 
lism read the Committee’s report to the 





Dr. W. Sherman Skinner of St. Louis (left), 
and Dr. James H. Robinson of New York. 


General Assembly, he said in part: 
“Never before has man been more help- 
less or confused than he is today. Over- 
whelmed by a lurking danger of extine- 
tion, caught in the tension of a treadmill 
existence, compromised in secularism, 
and confused by a humanism that finds 
its expression in many forms, he is a 
creature borne along by forces he can- 
not control. The only hope for man in 
the modern situation is the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. If God is not active and 
does not act, there is no future. It is 
imperative that the Church take seri- 
ously its responsibility of proclaiming 
that God is creatively and redemptively 
active in Jesus Christ, and that what he 
is doing must be demonstrated in the 
life of the total Church.” 





Commissioner Harold McQuiston (center) of Fairfield Presbyterian Church, Sandy Lake, 
Pa., talks with the Rev. and Mrs. James Link, who led an evangelism seminar. 
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Visitors to exhibition of religious art in Rochester's Central Presbyterian Church are 


fascinated by the three-foot-high head of Christ hammered from a sheet of copper 
by Joseph Aloi. Huge, downtown Central had ample room for the many festivities. 


Art and the Church 


WEEK-LONG FESTIVAL 


STAGED IN ROCHESTER 


United Presbyterian congregations are 
taking 
trend to bring art back to its ancient kin- 


an active part in the growing 


ship with religious life. 

Lessons in painting and art apprecia- 
tion are offered as a regular part of the 
program of several congregations. The 
Fifth Avenue Church in New York has 
had classes for five years, and an exhibit 
of the work produced has been an an- 
nual event 

For the second year the Westminster 
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Church in Dayton, Ohio, held a May Fes- 
tival of Religious Arts: this spring it was 
dedicated to the late Hugh Ivan Evans, 
Westminster's pastor for twenty-two 
vears, and Moderator of the 162nd Gen- 
eral Assembly. The church that created 
the famous choral group which later be- 
came the Westminster Choir College 
(see page 10) featured drama and archi- 
tecture along with sacred music in this 
spring's festival. 

Another striking example of the re- 








newed interest was the weeklong Re- 
ligious Arts Festival held recently in 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
N. Y. According to the pastor, Dr. 
Arthur Adams, the festival was spon- 
sored by the church because “we be- 
lieve it is important to encourage the 
expression of vital faith through the arts 
... to widen interest in the artistic ex- 
. and to de- 
velop specific works of religious art in 
the fields of music, drama, painting, 
sculpture, photography, and poetry.” 

Central Church sent 3,000 brochures 
to all parts of the country seeking en- 
tries in the various arts. Prizes were of- 
fered, and judging was done by profes- 
sionals in each field. 

The first entry to arrive was a three- 
foot-high head of Christ made from 
beaten copper by high school art teacher 
Joseph Aloi, from neighboring Scotts- 
ville. Over two hundred paintings, 
sculptures, prints, photographs, and 
enamels arrived from all over the coun- 
try. About one hundred were on dis- 


pression of religious faith . . 


play from noon until nine o'clock for 
over a week. Entries in drama, poetry, 
and sacred music were sent from as far 
away as’ California. 

Major responsibility for the Festival 


was carried by one of Central's associate 
ministers, the Reverend Dane Gordon, 
who directs the church school, teaches 





Pat Wygant, chairman of Arts Festival, 
with husband Bill, who handled public- 
ity. “We had a fine time working to- 
gether,” said Pat, who also sings in choir. 
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philosophy at the University of Roch- 
ester, and writes plays in verse. 

The occasion, probably one of the 
first of its kind, actually resulted from 
a mingling of Dane Gordon’s dreams 
with those of Ruling Elder William 
Wygant, a young advertising executive, 
whose wife Patricia became the gen- 
eral chairman of the event. 

“We planned the Arts Festival around 
the talent available to us in the church,” 
Bill Wygant said, “which is considerable 
in a cultural city like Rochester. 

“Rochester is ‘art-minded’ to start 
with. We have a famous orchestra, an 
active art gallery, art and music schools, 
and universities, to sav nothing of the 
emphasis on photography because of 
the Eastman Kodak Company and the 
George Eastman House with its exhib- 
its.” 

The festival was off to a good start 
with Dane Gordon’s play, Saul, in which 
the author took the part of the first king 
of the Israelites. Saul, staged without 
costumes or scenery, had an occasional 
musical accompaniment. 

According to Thomas Canning, 
teacher at the Eastman School of Music 
and one of the contest judges, “Walking 
around at the art and photography ex- 
hibits must be something like walking 
around in a little Gothic village in days 
when artists created for their own com- 
munities and met together. It is a won- 
derfully intimate and inspiring atmos- 
phere for the artist.” 

The prize-winning painting, Ninth 
Hour by Phyllis Demong, was _pur- 
chased by Dr, David Barnhouse, a 
young surgeon at Genesee Hospital, 
who is preparing for service in the for- 
eign mission field. “Mv wife, Mary 
Alice, and I thought we would like to 
take it to Asia with us,” Dr, Barnhouse 
said. 

About a dozen paintings and sculp- 
tures were sold, for a sum totaling over 
$600, with other sales pending. 

Dr. Adams was pleased by the num- 
ber of inquiries from other churches 
that also want to hold an arts festival. 
Letters asking how it was done came 
from Columbus, Cleveland, and Ge- 
neva in Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Oakland, California; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; and several Kansas communities. 

The whole city of Rochester took the 
Festival to its heart. The local papers 
carried innumerable stories, as did the 
TV station WVET. For seven consecu- 
tive weeks the program “Sunday,” em- 
ceed by the Reverend George Hill of 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School, was 
devoted to various phases of the Festival. 
Paintings, sculptures, and photographs 
were flashed on the TV screen. In the 
same way, the University of Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery cooperated, and 
many of the staff participated either as 
judges or exhibitors. 

Paul Heiner, a native of Germany, 
where he was a church muralist, sub- 
mitted five paintings, one of which, 
Gloria in Excelsis, won an honorable 
mention, Another, Flight to Egypt, 
seemed to be the most popular. 

One of the most dramatic paintings in 
the show, Christians Entering the Coli- 
seum, was executed by J. Patrick Flynn, 
who had studied at Rochester's Institute 
of Technology and in Europe. “I have 
been working on it for two years,” he 
said. “The idea first came to me while 
I was in Rome, and I came to under- 
stand the many nationalities which had 
been members of the first-century 
Church.” 

Mr. Flynn is a Roman Catholic mar- 
ried to a member of Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, which serves to emphasize 
a point made by the Festival committee 
—the show was to be “religious” but 
never in any sense sectarian, nor even 
necessarily Christian. 

In camera-conscious Rochester, it 
was anticipated that photographic en- 
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tries would lead in both quantity and 
quality. In neither respect did this prove 
to be true, a fact that raised the ques- 
tion: “What is a religious photograph?” 
Is it a picture of a church, of an old 
man at prayers, a breakfast table with 
devotional booklets prominently dis- 
played, a lighted cross? There seemed 
to be no easy answer. 

Poetry chairman Claire Soule, herself 
a poet, pointed out that many of the 
prize winners were prominent in other 
fields. One is a director of the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. Several 
had published poems in various maga- 
zines. Prize poems were available for 
twenty-five cents in an_ attractively 
printed booklet. 

Windup for the eventful week was a 
concert by the sixty-voice choir under 
the baton of Director of Music Kenneth 
Donmoyer. The selections were all un- 
published contemporary religious mu- 
sic. Several were written by Central's 
talented young composer-organist, 
Emma Lou Diemer. 

The expenses of Central Presbyteri- 
ian’s first Arts Festival were entirely 
underwritten by forty-five “patron” 


church families, who contributed a total 
of $1,750. Of this amount $100 remains 
for the second Festival. Enthusiasm was 
so high that the dates for next spring 
have already been chosen.—Mary SETH 





“Christians Entering the Coliseum” by J. Patrick Flynn. About this painting, the 
pastor, Dr. Arthur Adams, said, “It is a picture you will not forget. You will 
get to wondering how much you would give for your Lord, and how sensitive you 
are to the abuses around you that might cost you something if you lived for him.” 
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PRECIS 


RUSSIANS WILL ATTEND CHURCH 
MEETING-—The Russian Orthodox Church is 
expected to send observers to the meeting of the 
central committee of the World Council of 
Churches to be held next August on the island 
of Rhodes, off the coast of Turkey. The Moscow 
Patriarchate refused to join the World Council 
when it was formed in 1948, and so the Russians’ 
attendance at the meeting is regarded as a first 
step toward affiliation with the 171-member Prot- 
estant organization. 





SHOWING OUR FAITH TO RUSSIA 
—When Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut 
noticed that the American Pavilion in the Mos- 
cow Fair, which is attracting international atten- 
tion, had no religious exhibits, he hit the ceiling. 
“It is incomprehensible to me,” he said, “that an 
American exhibit designed to portray the various 
aspects of American life should neglect one of its 
principal elements, the role of religion.” He 
pointed out that last summer’s Brussels Fair had 
a Protestant Pavilion and a Vatican Pavilion. “We 
should see to it,” he said, “that any exhibit pur- 
porting to be representative of American life 
should depict its most important aspect.” @ The 
U.S. Information Agency announced that pho- 
tographs of American church buildings will be 
included in an exhibit of American architecture 
in Moscow. Among them: First Presbyterian 
Church of Stamford, Connecticut; faculty housing 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in New Jersey; 
Valley Presbyterian Hospital in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; as well as other church buildings by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Eero Saarinen, Philip John- 
son, and Pietro Belluschi. 





PREFAB CHURCHES-—The need for 
church building which corresponds to the prefab 
homes now within the cost range of most Ameri- 
cans was stressed by Dr. John W. Harms of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago. “We must 
find ways and means [of designing] church facili- 
ties which can serve the people during the be- 
ginning months and first few years of the 
congregation's existence,” he said. Churches keep- 
ing building plans within their budgets end up 
without ample facilities. Those building ade- 
quately “by hook or by crook” load church 
members with a burden of debt difficult to carry. 








Dr. Harms urged architects, manufacturers, fi- 
nancing experts, and church extension officials 
to pool their efforts to improve methods of church 
construction and financing. Since the 1920's, he 
pointed out, the typical home-mortgage period 
has been extended from ten to twenty, and even 
thirty, years, while repayment for church con- 
struction is still limited to ten or fifteen years. 


A STATUE FOR IONA—Quite a fuss was 
stirred up recently when an American woman, 
visiting the famed Iona Abbey on the island of 
Iona, off the coast of Scotland, commissioned a 
seven-foot bronze statue of the Virgin Mary, a 
duplicate of one in a French Roman Catholic 
cathedral, to be placed there. Protestants began 
writing letters of objection, spoke of “pointers 
toward Romanism.” Mull Presbytery protested. 
But the leader of the Iona Community, the Rev- 
erend George F. Macleod, said, as far as he knew, 
“the statue definitely will go up.” The woman 
who is having the statue made turns out to be 
a Presbyterian; the artist she is having make it 
is a Jew; and her purpose is Community. This, 
she feels, can be furthered only through religion 
widely conceived and fraternally expressed. 





IN LINE OF DUTY—Five expectant moth- 
ers were singing recently in the senior choir of 
the Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Minneapolis. They said they felt more secure in 
the choir than at home. Their singing colleagues 
included three doctors and three nurses. @ Pres- 
byterians in Albuquerque were called upon to 
avoid discrimination when selling their homes. 
The Reverend Mitchell Epperson of Northmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, chairman of the pres- 
bytery’s committee on social education and action, 
said, “It is [now] impossible for even a well- 
qualified and highly-educated Negro family to 
find adequate housing in our city.” @ A resident 
of a Washington suburb took his car to the gar- 
age for repairs and was dismayed to learn it 
would have to be left there all day. “Oh,” he said, 
“I promised to chauffeur the priest of my parish 
this afternoon.” “Take my car,” said the sympa- 
thetic owner of the garage. Which is how.a Roman 
Catholic priest came to be making his rounds in 
a car with a bumper slogan which read: EVAN- 
GELISM RALLY—FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
OF WHEATON, MD. 
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NEWS 


Dr. Homer Henderson Dies; 
Former Assembly Moderator 


Dr. Homer B. Henderson, a former 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, died suddenly last month 
at his home in Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, The death of the seventy-nine- 
year-old church leader followed a heart 
attack. 

Dr. Henderson had served as pastor 
of the 1,200-member United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Grove City from 1925 
until his retirement in 1949. Prior to this 
ministry, he had held pastorates at 
Uniontown, Ohio; the First United Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri; 
and the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. He was also 
a chaplain in France with the Y.M.C.A. 
during World War [. 

He was General Assembly Moder- 
ator of the former United Presbyterian 





Homer B. Henderson 


Church in 1940, served as moderator of 
the First Synod of the West, and was 
recently elected first moderator of the 
Shenango Presbytery of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Born in Iberia, Ohio, in 1879, Dr. 
Henderson was a graduate of Cedarville, 
Ohio, College and of Xenia Theological 
Seminary. Cedarville, Monmouth, and 
Grove City Colleges awarded him hon- 
orary degrees. 

The former Moderator was president 
of the board of directors of Camp Lam- 
bec, a church camp for youth on Lake 
Erie; past president of the Grove City 
Chamber of Commerce; and a commis- 
sioner of Little League Baseball. A 
sports enthusiast, he was a fine golfer. 

Dr. Henderson is 
widow, the former Mable M. Crosby; 


survived by his 


three sons: Homer B. Henderson, Jr., the 
Reverend George W. Henderson, and 
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the Reverend J. Robert Henderson; and 
eight grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Grove City by Dr. Addison H. Leitch, 
president of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, 
assisted by Drs. Eugene Liggett and 
Gene Stone. 


Protestants in Spain: 
Glimmer and Gloom 


Spain’s beleaguered evangelicals (see 
“The Secret Life of Spanish Protestants,” 
P.L., June 1, 1959) last month received a 
glimmer of hope in their constant strug- 
gle for religious freedom. But this glim- 
mer was more than offset by a gloomy 
report on the future of the 30,000-mem- 
ber group. 

Two Baptist churches in Barcelona, 
closed more than a year ago after begin- 
ning worship services in new sanctuaries, 
have been permitted to reopen. The 
move was based on a police ruling that 
the churches are “old congregations 
moved to new locations.” Two other 
shutdown churches, however, were for- 
bidden to reopen because the Barcelona 
police charged that they represented 
“new work resulting from proselytism.” 

In a recent series of articles in The 
New York Times, correspondent Benja- 
min Welles reported from Madrid that 
some 200 of Spain’s 250 Protestant 
churches and chapels may be closed in 
coming months. 

It is reliably understood, Mr. Welles 
wrote, that provincial governors have 
been directed by the government “to 
start paulatinamente [gradually] closing 
all Protestant places of worship that do 
not have express, written authorization 
from the government.” Only about forty 
of the evangelical places of worship are 
believed to have this authorization. Cor- 
respondent Welles noted that “implicit in 
the wording is the government's desire 
to avoid unfavorable publicity abroad.” 

The Times articles also observed that 
the lot of Spanish Protestants has gen- 
erally worsened: “Protestant Bibles have 
been seized by the police. ... Petitions 
to import Protestant literature have been 
buried. Bigotry appears to be rising.” 

Spanish evangelicals have become 
“gravely perturbed” by the increasing 
hostility toward them, but Mr. Welles 
said that “their latest appeals to the 
highest authorities have been rebuffed 
or ignored. In the last three years Spain’s 
Protestant leaders have three times 
sought to place their grievances person- 


ally before Generalissimo Franco or his 
chief ministers—without success.” 

“Foreign Protestants, especially 
Americans,” The Times pointed out, “are 
treated with friendliness by lay and 
clerical Spaniards alike.” An article in 
a recent issue of The British Weekly 
urged Protestant tourists visiting Spain 
to seek out evangelical congregations. 
“It is not easy to find the Protestant 
churches in Spain, their worship is diffi- 
cult to follow because of their language, 
... but these Christians rejoice greatly 
over every fellow Christian who puts 
aside his sight-seeing for an hour to 
share their fellowship.” 


New York Pastor Named 
West Point Chaplain 


A United Presbyterian pastor has been 
appointed chaplain for cadets at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point. 





Theodore C. Speers 


Dr. Theodore C. Speers, of the 845- 
member Central Presbyterian Church, 
New York, is the first non-Episcopalian 
to serve the post in seventy-eight vears. 
He begins his West Point duties on Sep- 
tember 1, concluding a_ twenty-four- 
year pastorate at Central Church. 

Since 1813 only three non-Episcopa- 
lians have been chosen as chaplains to 
cadets at the Military Academy. By co- 
incidence, they were all Presbyterians. . 

In recent years, numerous religious 
groups have protested the traditional ap- 
pointment of an Episcopalian minister 
to the West Point post. Earlier this vear, 
a bill introduced in the Senate 
which would repeal the 1896 legislation 
establishing the cadet chaplain position. 
Repeal would mean that civilian chap- 
lains would be replaced by military 
chaplains from major denominations on 
a rotating basis. 


was 
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MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
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World Council Headquarters 
Fund Reaches Million Mark 


A total of one million dollars in cash 
and pledges has been received for the 
new headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches, Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill has announced. Episcopalian Sherrill 
is a president of the World Council and 
chairman of the international committee 
for the headquarters building. 

Bishop Sherrill said that $300,000 
has come from the World Council's 
member churches, and $700,000 from 
sources in the United States. Gifts from 
foundations, individuals, and other 
sources throughout the world will make 
up the remainder of the $2,500,000 goal. 

Target date for completion of the 
World Council of Churches’ first perma- 
nent headquarters building is 1961. The 
initial unit will be located near the 
United Nations European center in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, and will overlook 
Lake Geneva. The existing Council 
headquarters consists of a wooden cha- 
let, barracks, and rented houses in a res- 
idential section of the city. 

Two world confessional bodies. the 
World Presbyterian Alliance and_ the 
Lutheran World Federation, also plan 
to occupy offices in the new structure. 

Architects’ plans for the new head- 
quarters will be presented to the ninety- 
member Central Committee of the 
World Council when it meets on the 
Greek island of Rhodes from August 18 
to 29 Construction is expected to get 
under way this fall. 


Millions Expected To Attend 
Vacation Church Schools 


Within the next few weeks millions 
of American youngsters—including prob- 
ably 500,000 United Presbyterians—will 
be registering for a variety of camps, 
conferences, and vacation church 
schools. 

Nationwide, an estimated million 
teachers and counselors will be engaged 
in church-sponsored schools and camps 
lasting for periods of two to four weeks. 

In The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., vacation church schools will lay 
particular emphasis or? providing boys 
and: girls with opportunities to learn 
more about, and to contribute to the de- 
velopment of, new churches. The 1959 
theme, entitled “New Churches Needed 
Now,” will be followed in later years by 
similar topics. 

The National Council of Churches 
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estimates that a total of 100,000 vacation 
church schools will be conducted by in- 
dividual congregations or groups of 
churches. In addition, about 6,000 
church camps and young people’s con- 
ferences will be held by denominations 
related to the Council’s division of Chris- 
tian education. The Council reports that 
the number of day camps is increasing 
rapidly. 


U.S. Supreme Court Acts 
On Freedom Issues 


The United States Supreme Court last 
month unanimously reversed the con- 
tempt sentence of David H. Scull, a 
Quaker printer in Virginia, whose Scull- 
craft engagement calendars are sold an- 
nually by church groups throughout the 
nation. 

Mr. Scull had been convicted by 
the Arlington County (Virginia) Circuit 
Court for refusing to answer questions 
put to him by Delegate James M. Thom- 
son, chairman of the state legislature's 
Racial Activities Investigating Commit- 
tee. 

The Committee sought to question 
Mr. Scull about whether a post office 
box which he rents was used by various 
religious groups, including the American 
Friends Service Committee and B'nai 
B'rith. 

The Supreme Court's action upheld 
Mr. Scull’s contention that the questions 
were not pertinent to any legislative ob- 
jective and that they infringed on his 
rights under the First Amendment guar- 
anteeing freedom of speech, press, and 
religious belief. 

In another case involving Jehovah's 
Witnesses in Milwaukie (a suburb of 
Portland, Oregon) and Azusa, California, 
the Court upheld lower court decisions. 
In both instances the municipalities had 
prohibited erection of a church building 
in a residential area by enforcement of 
a zoning ordinance. The Supreme Court 
refused to review decisions of the Ore- 
gon and California Supreme Courts 
which held that such zoning ordinances 
do not violate freedom of worship. 

In both cases the local zoning author- 
ities denied building permits because 
erection of churches on the sites pro- 
posed by the Jehovah’s Witnesses would 
create congestion and traffic hazards. 
The courts held that in so acting the 
zoning authorities showed no religious 
prejudice or discrimination. 
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Dr. Joseph N. Uemura is head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy and Religion at Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where he has taught for six years. Dr. Uemura is 
sponsor of religious activities on the campus and is a leader 
in church work in the community. He is typical of the Christian 
teachers who, loved by students and sought after as coun- 
selors, give strength and value to the church-related college. 


The High Road 


Often it is a teacher whose influence sets the course of a life— 
pulls it up from misty mediocrity, puts it on the high road to 
significant living. 

How does the good teacher help students make courageous 
choices? He insists on rigorous proofs—and his students dearn 
not to settle for the easy answer. He demands thoughtful anal- 
ysis, disciplined language—and they come to reject the glib 
phrase and the spurious symbol. His standards of scholarship, 
his intellectual integrity, his loyalties, his religious faith enrich 
lectures and laboratory demonstrations. Nothing a college has 
to offer can surpass a good teacher. 


The colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. endeavor to surround our young people with 
scholarly men and women of moral stature and Christian con- 
viction. Each of these colleges deserves our earnest prayers, our 
generous contributions. 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Presbyterian Life author Harold B. Wal- 
ker has teamed up with wife Mary Alice 
Walker to write an inspirational book 
directed especially to those about to be 
married or “with family.” Get your copy 
of “Venture of Faith: A Guide to Marriage 
and the Home” from the Westminster 
Book Store or the publisher, Harper & 
Brothers at $3.00. 





Broadcasts 


The Protestant Hour—George M. 
Docherty, speaker, on topic, “A 
Faith to Believe.” Music by the 
Muskingum College Choir. 
United Presbyterian U.S.A. se- 
ries, running through August 9, 
and carried over more than 300 
radio stations. 


Frontiers of Faith—Series of pan- 
els dealing with the “false gods” 
found in various areas of modern 
life. NBC-TV network, 5:30 to 
6:00 p.m. (epT), Sundays. 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests in discussions: June 7— 
Race Relations in the United 
States; June 14—Christianity and 
Race. ABC radio network, Sun- 
days, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. (EprT). 


Off to Adventure—Color televi- 
sion film series for children fea- 
turing children and locales of 
other lands. 


Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time—publicize. 
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NEWS 


Dr. Ernest A. Johnson 
Of Lake Forest College Dies 


Dr. Emest A. Johnson, who had 
spent his entire teaching career at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
died recently in Lake Forest Hospital 
after a long illness. He joined the college 
faculty as an economics instructor in 
1924, and became president of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian-related school in 1943. 

His leadership in obtaining four fac- 
ulty salary increases amounting to about 
55 per cent brought recognition to the 
college in 1958 in the form of the Ford 
Foundation achievement grant. Last 
June Northwestern University gave Dr. 
Johnson its merit award for community 
service. 

Dr. Johnson was born in Ouray, Colo- 
rado, was graduated from Colorado 
College in 1918. He received a Master’s 





Ernest A. Johnson 


degree in 1924 at the University of 
Denver and a Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree at Northwestern in 1933. 

At the time of his death at the age of 
sixty-four, Dr. Johnson was serving his 
second term as president of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Illinois, Inc. He was 
a director of the McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary and a member of the 
General Council of The United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 

He is survived by his widow, Edith, 
a son, Dr. Robert W. Johnson, Professor 
of Economics at the University of Buf- 
falo, a sister, Miss Delcie Holmquist of 
Moorhead, Minnesota, and two grand- 
children. 

John R. Howard, vice-president for 
business and finance at Lake Forest Col- 
lege, has been named acting president. 


Of People and Places 


McCORMICK SUMMER CONFERENCE 

The twenty-ninth annual Summer 
Conference for Ministers at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
will be held on July 27-31. 

The program will center on the min- 
ister in his parish. Nine courses of lec- 
tures are being offered through the week 
by members of the seminary faculty, 
Modest-cost living accommodations will 
be provided on campus. The director is 
Mr. Paul E. Davies. 


WILL BENEFITS PRESBYTERIAN HOME 

A $38,000 legacy from the estate of 
the late Miss Grace Thomas, a promi- 
nent schoolteacher for many years in 
Warren, Pennsylvania, will make _pos- 
sible the building of an addition to the 
Presbytery of Erie’s home for the aging 
in Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 
The new quarters will consist of seven 
rooms and an infirmary, and will enable 
the home to accommodate another 
twenty-five guests. 


ALL HAIL TO THE WAVES 

The following message, addressed to 
the Rev. Richard W. Firth, interim sup- 
ply of the North-Mutchmore Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
recently left at the church. 

“Very sorry we could not be here for 
your service, but we have a train to 
catch at 10:13. We did hold our own 
service and were very impressed with 
your church. The Lord be with you and 
your people.” It was signed, Carole J. 
Huffstidler, Gayle D. Phillips, Cathey M. 
Steff, Irene E. Wiesenthal, and Jane Bell 
—all WAVES in the U.S. Navy. 

The WAVES had approached the 
sexton asking permission to enter the 
church. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT TO RESIGN 

Dr. Raymon Kistler, president of 
United Presbyterian-related Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa., has resigned his 
post, effective June 30, 1960. He will 
then have completed twenty years of 
service to the college. A special commit- 
tee, chaired by John W. Cornell, Jr., 
vice-president of the Board of Trustees, 
has been appointed to’select Dr. Kistler’s 
successor. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Miss Ruth K. Barber, at a preretire- 
ment dinner in recognition of her forty- 
two years of teaching and missionary 
work in New Mexico, Since 1956 Miss 
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Barber has been principal and dean of 
girls at the Menaul School, Albuquerque. 
Prior to this post, she taught in Allison- 
James School in Santa Fe, later becom- 
ing its principal. During the program in 
her honor Miss Barber was presented 
with a $1,200 check by the Menaul- 
Allison-James Alumni Association. 


@ Dr. Wesley Adams Challacombe, at | 


the Honors Dinner of Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, I. (Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, 
president), on the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of his having been graduated from 
Blackburn. Dr. Challacombe, who 
served fifty-three vears (1894-1947) as 
a member of the institution’s faculty, was 
presented with an illuminated manu- 
script. 

@ Mrs. Nina Rowland Gano, for fifty 
vears of service as the organist and choir 
director of Clinton (N.J.) Presbyterian 
Church (the Rev. Thomas L. Thorne, 
Jr.. pastor). Mrs. Gano was presented 
with a watch on the occasion. 

@ Elder William H. Latta, ninety-four 


| 
years of age, was the guest of honor at 


a dinner observing the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Greystone United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Pullman, Wash. (the Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence J. Mitchell, pastor). The 
only charter member of the church now 
residing in Pullman, Mr. Latta was se- 
lected to cut the “birthday” cake 

@ Mrs. Grace Eastman Moore was re- 
cently named Dakota Church Woman 
of the Year by the United Council of 
Church Women of South Dakota. An 
elder in First Presbyterian Church, Flan- 
dreau. South Dakota, she is also church 
organist and a church school teacher. 
Mrs. Moore, a daughter of the manse, 
is active in many civic and other church 
posts. 

@ Mrs. Clara P. Otis, codirector of the 
Christian Fellowship Center for Ameri- 
can servicemen at Johnson Air Force 
Base, near Tokyo, Japan, recently re- 
ceived an award at a luncheon given 
in her honor by the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the Base. The award was in 
appreciation of Mrs. Otis’ long hours of 
work to “bring a touch of home to our 
servicemen overseas and the many per- 
sonal sacrifices that her work entails.” 
@ Mr. Fred Vollinger, for thirty years 
of service as an elder in First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Clifton, N.J. (the Rev. J. 
Willis Horton, Jr., pastor). For most of 
the thirty-year period Mr, Vollinger was 
clerk of session, also. A framed inscrip- 
tion was presented to him during a wor- 
ship service. 
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... SUDDENLY 
ONE 
LOVES 
HER... 


Sherrie is the sort of child you would pick out in a crowd. An 
American Indian, pretty with black, beautiful eyes, there is a sort of 
wistful doubt and discontent about her that intrigues one. She is 
slightly suspicious of you at first, for her seven years of life have been 
hard. One of five children, her father’s earnings were always meager 
and illness prevents his working now or at any steady job in the 
future. With six mouths to feed, her mother works picking cotton, 
but it is temporary and uncertain work. Talking with Sherrie in 
front of her barren adobe hut home, one glances at the dreary, dis- 
couraging surroundings and then into her earnest, worried little face, 
and — suddenly one loves her. 

With Christian Children’s Fund help, Sherrie can have a chance 
at something better, and so can many other of these little First 
Americans. The Indian Bureau, the public schools and church mis- 
sions are helping. But the Indian in many cases does have a just 
grievance against the conquerors of his land. Often, Indians still feel 
they do not belong, are not welcome and are foreigners in the land 
that once was theirs. Many of them do not even speak English. 

CCF assists 2,000 Indian children in 23 projects located in 6 
states. It is a part of its world-wide program of 295 affiliated projects 
and orphanages assisting 25,000 children in 36- different countries. 
It serves over 27,000,000 meals a year and is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Government. Founded in 1938, 
it is experienced, efficient, economical and conscientious. 

Indian children like Sherrie can be “adopted” under the CCF 
“Adoption Plan” as can children in any of the countries listed below. 
The cost to the contributor is the same in all countries — $10.00 
a month. 

COUNTRIES: AFRICA (Central), AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BORNEO, BRAZIL, BURMA, 
CANADA, CHILE, ENGLAND, FINLAND, FRANCE, GREECE, HONG KONG, INDIA, 
INDONESIA, IRAN, ITALY, JAMAICA, JAPAN, JORDAN, KOREA, LAPLAND, LEBANON, 
MACAO, MALAYA, MEXICO, OKINAWA, PAKISTAN, PHILIPPINES, PUERTO RICO, SYRIA, 


TAIWAN (Formosa), UNITED STATES, VIETNAM (Indochina), WESTERN GERMANY, AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS OR GREATEST NEED. 





For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


China Building, Richmond, Va. 


—___Please send me further information. 








I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


a 











(Name Country) NAME 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year ADDRESS. 





first month . Please send me 

the child’s name, story, address and CITY 

picture. I understand that I can cor- 

respond with the child, Also, that there 

is no obligation to continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 

help by giving $ 








ZONE 








STATE 


e Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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ETHIOPIAN 
ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 15) 


the Anuak. Though primitive and super- 
stitious, the Anuaks are not a conserva- 
tive people and are amenable to change. 
Buffeted from every side by larger tribes, 
they shift about constantly, and no par- 
ticular piece of land is sacred to them. 
Lack of tradition has unlocked the fet- 
ters of hidebound custom. 

In February, 1938, the mission chose 
Don McClure to pioneer at the new 
Anuak outpost at Akobo. With a heavy- 
laden truck and three Shulla boys, Don 
set off on a road pockmarked with ele- 
phant holes. After three days of drench- 
ing rain, with many breakdowns and the 
gas running perilously low, he reached 
Akobo. Two days later, he trucked back 
to Doleib Hill for the rest of the supplies. 
There he waited anxiously to hear from 
Lyda in Khartoum. At last the wire 
came: “Donnie arrived 2:30 this morn- 
ing, nine pounds: everybody well and 
happy; say Amen.” Cheered by the good 
news, he again tackled the long trip in 
the truck, and the new station at Akobo 
Was a reality. 

During their next vear they worked 
among the Anuaks at Akobo without 
much response. Then came furlough, 
with a year of study at Comell and the 
birth of their third child, Polly. In a few 
years, the European war washed over 
Africa through Italy’s entrance into the 
conflict, and residence on the unde- 
fended border of the Sudan became im- 
possible. The McClures were reassigned 
to Doleib Hill. 

In 1943, it was possible to reopen the 
work at Akobo. In the midst of the back- 
breaking task of rebuilding and repair- 
ing the compound, and renewing friend- 
ships among the Nilotics, a severe 
famine struck the Anuak people. Time 
after time, Don jumped into the truck 
and drove all night to Malakal, started 
back the next morning for Akobo with 
forty bushels of grain. The older Anuaks 
distributed a handful of grain to each 
man and woman, making each bushel 
serve one hundred and_ twenty-eight 
people. The McClures’ generosity in 
famine relief and their evident love of 
the people endeared the mission couple 
to the Anuaks. This famine led to a new 
objective. In addition to the schools, 
Don taught the 
Anuaks how to plant and tend “dry 
weather” gardens. Cattle purchased 
from neighboring Nuer and Dinka tribes 
restocked the empty Anuak villages. 


church, and _ clinic. 
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By 1948, three new missionary fam- 
ilies had arrived at Akobo, and Don cast 
his eyes across the border of Ethiopia 
where the majority of the Anuaks live. 
In 1952. after interminable delays and 
difficulties, the new village, named 
Pokwo, was opened. On the first night 
the McClures arrived, the tents and 
shelters were blown flat in a heavy wind 
and rain storm. Soaked to the skin, the 
family huddled in their cots all night. 
The next morning they set up camp 
with the refrigerator under the tree, the 
mosquito-netting room on the back of 
the truck, and the gasoline cookstove 
on the tailgate. They camped for weeks 
in the open, amidst a swarm of people 
who were much amused by their bathing 
in the river, by the color of their skin, 
and by the fact that they ate three times 
a dav. 

In 1954. the former United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America, heart- 
ened by the response in Ethiopia. 
launched a new plan for the rapid evan- 
gelization of the Anuaks. Don McClure 
sparked this program with his conviction 
and enthusiasm. Personnel trained in 
evangelism, in methods of education 
suitable for primitive people as well as 
in medicine and sanitation, was sought. 
Two single women and three families are 
now at Pokwo and a fourth in Addis 
Ababa. Through Don's own efforts, nine 
young men from American churches 
have worked a vear at Pokwo at their 
own expense. They gained a vision of 
service and interest in missions which 
they have shared with their home 
churches. 

The program calls for fifteen Amer- 
ican families to train fifty teams of Chris- 
tian Anuaks who will go out on a self- 
support basis into their own tribal vil- 
lages to teach and demonstrate pro- 
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“Don’t bother me. I’m 
fighting the devil.” 


grams of adult literacy, children’s edy. 
cation, agricultural methods, village 
clean-up, and disease prevention. Abont 
twenty men are already in the villages 
leading and training their brothers for 
baptism. There are now about 1,500 
Christians among the Anuaks. 

Special permission from His Imperial 
Majesty has allowed the children and 
adults to be taught in the Anuak ver. 
nacular language instead of the official 
Amharic. Amharic script is used to write 
the Anuak words, so the people are 
becoming familiar with the letters of the 
national language. Every day groups of 
men and women gather under trees in 
the compound to follow with their 
fingers the strange letters. A finger slid- 
ing across a page seems so much a part 
of the learning process that a_ boy, 
watching a fingerless leprosy victim, 
once said to Don, “That man can never 
learn to read; he has no fingers.” Leprosy 
patients. however. are gaining knowl. 
edge of the Bible through their newly 
acquired ability to read. 

The missionaries at Pokwo have gath- 
ered a large experimental herd of cattle 
and more than sixty pigs, chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, all of superior stock. Vol- 
unteers have plotted sample patches of 
peanuts, various kinds of sovbeans, al- 
falfa, buckwheat. beans, grasses, corn, 
grain, and sorghum. Hundreds of new 
banana and mango trees dot the sur- 
rounding villages. 

Into the clinic that Don began on a 
table under a tree stream the Anuaks, 
some with sores, some with spear and 
club wounds from village fights or en- 
counters with wild animals. Some have 
been cut or burned by the witch doctors 
in an attempt to drive out “evil spirits.” 
The nurse, Marie Lusted, and two as- 
sistants care for over a hundred patients 
a day. Under the direction of Dr. Paul 
Bowman, another of the volunteers this 
year, a new seven-bed hospital has been 
built next to the old clinic. 

In February, 1958, the first Anuak 
Christian conference was held at Pokwo. 
About sixty people walked in or came 
by canoe from as far away as the Gila 
River to join the other Christians at 
Pokwo. A new Anuak book of Ephesians 
formed the basis of the Bible study. The 
following week, the governor and other 
officials from Gambela drove out to 
Pokwo for the day. Anuaks jammed the 
riverbanks, faces alight with excitement. 
One day, ninety-four adults and six chil- 
dren were baptized in the Baro River. 
That afternoon, Don and Niles Reimer, 
the evangelist, served Holy Communion 
to the church, using the common gourd 
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Evident good health of an Anuak boy and his baby brother are the result of medical 


standards introduced 


of the Anuaks for the “cup.” A second 
conference was held in March. 

Last spring, the mission truck strad- 
dled a native footpath leading to the 
Gila River area. The trip took three 
days, though the distance is only sixty 
miles. Don and the volunteers stripped 
three hundred yards for an airfield, cut- 
ting down over four hundred trees. 

Shortly after the return to Pokwo, Don 
was badly burned in a fuel fire. His 
legs have healed well except for recur- 
rent swelling around his feet and ankles 
with consequent blistering and cracking. 
When this happens, Don slaps on some 
bandages, says a prayer, and gets on 
with his job. 

With the land grant from His Im- 
perial Majesty, Don and Lyda are pre- 
paring to move to the Gila River area 
in October to open the third station 
among the Anuaks. Ahead of them lie 
familiar tasks: ground to be cleared, an 
air strip to be dragged, vegetables to be 
planted, a house to be built, the same 
tasks but this time with a little differ- 
ence. This time the children are in Amer- 
ica. Margie is married to Charles Par- 
tee. a seminary student in Austin, Texas; 
Donnie and Polly are attending West- 
minster College in Pennsylvania, near 
the elderly grandparents still living in 
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to Ethiopian tribe by United Presbyterian missionaries. 


Blairsville. It will take the same vision, 
the same faith, and the same hard work 
that have been required in each new 
outpost, but perhaps a little more 
“heart.” 

In our world which is rapidly becom- 
ing urbanized, this kind of missionary 
work and this kind of missionary are 
rare, The open nature of the people, the 
geographical seclusion of the southwest 
corner of Ethiopia, the generous spirit 
of a gracious Christian ruler, the ready 
response of the new missionaries, the 
unexpected lift from the volunteer young 
men, have all contributed to the success 
of the Anuak project. The McClures are 
happy to be present at the dawning of a 
new day for these people who have 
lived in fear and darkness for many cen- 
turies. 

The day is not far distant, the mis- 
sionary couple believes, when these for- 
gotten people will be freed not only 
from spiritual fear and death but phys- 
ical, mental, and economic fears as well. 
Don and Lyda McClure believe that the 
farthest outpost in Africa, when it is 
filled with love and concern and when 
it is developed hand in hand with their 
African brothers, is not an isolated, for- 
gotten station, but one that lies remem- 
bered, close to the heart of God. 





Then order your SIMCA now. 
Take delivery in Europe, use the 
car there, and then ship it back 
home. A four-door, front-engine 
SIMCA delivered in Europe will 
save you hundreds of dollars. For 
free literature, see your SIMCA 
dealer, or write SIMCA Overseas 
Department 61, 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 22, New York. 


=> SIMCA 
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Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. Nogummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 
at drug counters everywhere. 








NEED HEARING GLASSES ? 
GET FREE FACT GUIDE! 


Confused by claims about hearing 
glasses? Do hearing glasscs need a button 
in the ear? Can you use your present 
glasses? What should you look for in per- 
formance? These and 
many other important 
questions are answered 
in new fact-filled com- 
parison guide that il- 
lustrates and explains 
what every hard of 
hearing person should 
look for when consid- 
ering Hearing Glasses. 
Forguidesendcoupon. , , watson 


en eek a 





L. A. Watson, Room 31T, 
21 N. 3rd St., Mpls., Minn, 


Please send free booklet. 





Address 
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KNOW YOUR 
FOUNDATION 








By Oren Arnold 


Hey, hey, middle daughter Rosemary 
Detwiler promises us a new grandbaby 
soon! Her sisters and I have come up 
with two names for it, rich in local his- 
torical lore—Sepulveda Figueroa, or 
Azusa Cucamonga. Barring those, we 
recommend Peduncle Diphthong; or for 
a girl, Dandelion Deliria. Rosie herself, 
used to us, ignores such tomfoolery. 


Presbyterian Foundation | Husband Jerry, on the faculty at the Uni- 


161st Annual Report 


As a member of the Church you are a part- 
ner in the work of the Foundation and will 
want to keep informed of its many activities 
and progress. 


The Foundation’s annual report is more | 


than a compilation of factual statistics. In 
addition to the regular portfolio review and 
listing of trust funds, the report tells of the 
mi uy ways the Foundation serves individu- 
als, local churches and the Church in all its 
work. You will find it useful and informa- 
tive. Your request will bring a copy to you 
by return mail. Write today to Don E. Hall. 
Director of the United Presbyterian Foun- 
dation, 156 5th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 


Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, + rag 
and 5-10¢ 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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versity of Southern California, grins and 
asks, “What goofy kind of in-laws have 
I, anyway?” Granny Adele is too busy 
helping with the layette to pay us any 
mind. 





















































Elder daughter Judy O'Reilly was 
putting my three-year-old granddaugh- 
ter Robin to bed after a big birthday 
celebration, but Robin wouldn't let her 
stay to hear her prayers. Judy eaves- 
dropped and heard this: “Thank you, 
God, for the happy birfday. Let’s have 
another one soon, hunh, shall we, 


hunh?” 


° ° ° 


Preachers, like us laymen, have their 
problems. Dr. Dallas Turner opened 
his church office one morning only to 
find it cleaned out by burglars. Two po- 
lice responded to his call. “Any new 
employees lately?” asked efficient Ser- 
geant Friday while Officer Smith stood 
by. Dr. Turner could only blush and say, 
“Yes, I began here yesterday.” 





I love this Invitation to Worship 
the head of our church bulletin in Phoe 
nix: 

“Jesus, stand among us in Thy risen 

power; 

Let this time of worship be a 

hallowed hour.” 


o °° co 


America has thousands of new 
churches, most of them beautiful, some 
of them obviously of absurd design. The 
builders have their problems, no matter 
where. “The life of a church architect,” 
said Harold T. Spitznagel recently, “js 
one constant battle with laymen who 
think the only way to reach heaven js 
through a Gothic arch.” 


o O° com 


The 1939 dollar was worth $1. But 
the 1959 dollar is worth 48% cents. 
Which reminds me of something apropos 
and apocryphal overheard at a recent 
wedding. Ushers started passing the 
plates, and one whispered, “Yes, ma‘am, 
it is rather unusual, but the father of the 
bride requested it.” 


° o 2 


Baby daughter Gail at age eighteen is 
considering marriage. “It looks very in- 
teresting,” says she, home from a sorority 
dance. “Some time in the next ten years 
I intend to try it.” 


° oe ° 


Apt sentence from an offertory prayer 
by the Reverend Carl Daniel Soults: 
“May our offering be a gift from the bot- 
tom of our hearts, and not a quick ges- 
ture from the tops of our purses.” 


oO a cod 


Most futile commentary heard in any 
church: “If people would only—” Too 
often we exhaust our emotional energies 
on such pointless “iffing,” and go home 
thinking we have taught Sunday school 
or preached effectively. We haven't; we 
have simply been guilty of lamentations. 


oO — oO 


Heard about a coroner’s jury that had 
trouble determining the cause of death. 
Finally it wrote this memorable verdict: 
“An act of God under very auspicious 
circumstances.” 


° o ° 
It’s hard to feel that life on Mars is 


possible, when so often it seems almost 
impossible here on earth. 
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Plenty of Seats up Front 


—_ penalty for being late to worship at our church is to have to sit in the 
front pews, right under the minister's eye. Everybody who has any choice 
in the matter always settles quickly into a seat toward the rear of the 


sanctuary. 

This is a mighty funny phenomenon when you consider how all of us try 
to get the best seats at a football game or the front-row spot at the Memorial 
Day parade. 

Churchgoers seem to be the only group addicted to this peculiar behavior. 
When I find myself in a meeting where—perhaps to be sure of an easy exit 
if things get boring—most of the folks have gathered at the rear, somebody 
is sure to say, “Where do you think you are, anyhow, in church?” 

It may be that all of us are intent on not behaving like those Pharisees who 
loved the best seats in the synagogues. Or perhaps we are simply more com- 
fortable if we can look at the other people’s backs instead of giving the whole 
congregation a chance to appraise the rear view of our this-year’s hat. 

Some of us probably just plain like to look around and see who's there. 
It gives us a sense of being in the swim to see all the other proper people 
properly worshiping. But we found out when we were five and our mother 
tugged us around to eyes-front, as Mrs. Crescent does to Janie these Sundays, 
that it isn’t polite to crane. 

The troublesome thing is that our habit of hanging back and letting some- 
body else take the front seats sometimes seems to get so ingrained that we 
apply it to all sorts of other situations where we church people ought to stand 
up and be counted, or at least to sit up front where we can be seen. 

I was in a meeting of good church ladies just the other day where this 
back-seat tendency came out very clearly. The point at issue was whether or 
not we ought to accept an invitation to cooperate in exchanging visits and 
materials with some people from the Soviet Union. And could you guess what 
questions were asked about the project? 

It wasn't, “Is this plan likely to make for a more peaceful world?” Or, “Can 
we perhaps show these people what it means to have a deep and firm faith 
in God?” Not even, “How can I get to be a delegate?” or “When do we start?” 

What the ladies wanted to know was, “What does the State Department 
think of this project?” and “What other organizations have already decided 
to participate?” 

“People get tired of the way the church is hanging back, on race, peace— 
all the crucial issues of our time,” a church leader said the other day. Not 
the whole church, of course, but most of us ordinary people in the pews. We 
just have the back-bench habit, and it’s too bad, because there are plenty 
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If Christ walked 
through your 
town today... 


If Christ had chosen this year—and your 
town—as the time and place of His 
teaching, He would talk with you in the 
language and idiom of today . . . even as 
He talked with the people of Jerusalem 
in the language and idiom of their day. 
Out of this idea—the idea of Jesus speak- 
ing to us in our own language—has 
come a beautiful new version of His 
teaching and His life—-‘“The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English,” translated by 
J. B. Phillips, Canon Prebendary of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, England. 

Although it departs from the style of 
existing versions, this new translation 
(from the original Greek) has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by prominent 
Protestant clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. 

As you read this book, Christ’s teaching 
will become clearer . . . you and your 
family will feel a closer bond with the 
fascinating story of the New Testament. 
If ever you have found other versions of 
the Bible difficult to understand . . . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as 
He would speak them to you today... 
you will want to read this book. The 
cost is only $6.00. Visit your local book- 
store, or write to The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The Tumbling Walls, by Marion 
and Edwin Fairman. Adventure 
and travel story of a trip through 
United Presbyterian mission fields 
in Egypt, Pakistan, the Sudan, and 
Ethiopia. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50. 


@ Vindicating a Vision, by E. E. 
Elder. Comprehensive and interest- 
ing history of the United Presbyte- 
rian mission in Egypt from 1854 to 
1954. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


@ Service in the Armed Forces. A 
five-unit study which groups of in- 
dividuals should consider as they or 
their friends face the prospect of 
military service. Reprint from Cross- 
roads. 15¢; ten copies to one ad- 
dress, $1.20. 


@ Maps and Globes as Teaching 
Tools in Christian Education. A 
resource booklet to aid teachers and 
leaders in using maps and globes as 
a teaching medium. 25¢. 


@ Battle on a Small Planet. Sound 
filmstrip in color cartoons to stimu- 
late discussion on the meaning of 
redemption. $7.50. 


@ Mission Yearbook of Prayer, 
1959. Daily prayer guide for mis- 
sionaries and fraternal workers on 
national and overseas fields. It 
unites the former U.P. Church’s 
Prayer Cycle and U.S.A. Church's 
Year Book of Prayer for Missions. 
50¢. 


@ Intercessory Prayer Guide. A 
leaflet prepared with the view of en- 
couraging churches and church 
members in the area of intercessory 
prayer. Free. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 

Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: John 7:39 says: “‘As yet 
the Spirit had not been given, be- 
cause Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
Does this statement mean that the 
Holy Spirit was not yet present and 
active in the Old Testament days? 


Answer: The Spirit of God is men- 
tioned many times in the Old Testament. 
Obviously the Spirit was active before 
Jesus’ day. We read of the Spirit of God 
as moving over the face of the waters, 
in the creation story (Genesis 1:2). We 
read that the Spirit was given to Bezalel 
so that he could work on the tabernacle 
with ability, intelligence, knowledge, 
and all craftsmanship (Exodus 35:31). 
We read that the Spirit of the Lord God 
was upon the prophet for his ministry 
of preaching and comfort (Isaiah 61:1; 
Jesus later, as Luke 4:16-21 tells us, 
used this great passage to apply to him- 
self). We also read that at the beginning 
of the New Testament story the Spirit 
came upon Jesus at his baptism to give 
him power and guidance (Mark 1:10). 

But the Spirit came to the Church in 
a new way and with new meaning. John 
the Baptist had promised that the 
Greater One to come after him would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit (Matthew 
3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16; John 1:33). 
Jesus himself promised the same thing 
(John 15:26; Acts 1:8). In one way or 
another the New Testament says that 
this promise was fulfilled (John 20:22; 
Acts 2:33; Revelation 5:6). In this new 
situation the Spirit reminded the Chris- 
tians of the words and work of Jesus, 
gave them power to preach and live and 
suffer for Christ, and enabled them daily 
to produce the “fruit of the Spirit” in 
good living (Galatians 5:22-23). The 
Christians found something new in this 
work of the Spirit because it followed 
and completed the work of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. The Church could feel 
that in this full work of the Spirit in the 
Church, the gift of the Spirit was really 
something new. 

The New Testament often speaks of 
God’s work in the Church as both a con- 
tinuation of what he had done in Israel 
and at the same time something new in 
its power and effectiveness. This new 
work has real roots in the past; it has 
close ties with the earlier work of God 
in Israel; but it has a newness and a 
fullness that make it a remarkable ad- 
vance on the previous work of God. 


Question: Please interpret Genesis 
9:6: “Whoever sheds the blood of 
man, by man shall his blood be shed; 
for God made man in his own 
image.”” Does not this passage in 
Genesis make capital punishment 
mandatory? 


Answer: We all agree that society is 
bound to consider murder a serious of- 
fense. But for more than one reason | 
cannot agree that the Bible makes cap- 
ital punishment mandatory whenever 
murder has been committed. In the first 
place, the Bible itself does not indicate 
that every murder was followed by cap- 
ital punishment. Cain murdered his 
brother, but he was not put to death 
(Genesis, Chapter 4). David arranged 
to have Uriah, the husband of Bath- 
sheba, put where he would be killed in 
battle (II Samuel 11:15), but David 
was not put to death for this dastardly 
act (II Samuel 12:13). 

It is even more important to note that 
Jesus, while he took murder seriously, 
also condemned anger and contempt for 
one’s fellow man (Matthew 5:21-22). 
The effect of his teaching is not to excuse 
murder but to bring us all under con- 
demnation for the many ways in which 
we act with anger and contempt for 
others. We all need a gospel of forgive- 
ness; perhaps we have not done the 
same deeds which Cain and David did, 
but we need forgiveness just as much as 
these two men did. 

I think that even in a society which 
tries earnestly to redeem wrongdoers, 
there is a place for the punishment of 
crime. Such punishment is justified not 
as an act of angry revenge, but as a way 
of upholding moral order. But against 
capital punishment one may argue that 
a mistaken execution may take the life 
of an innocent party, that juries hesitate 
to condemn an accused person if this 
means the death penalty, and that it 
gives the wrongdoer no chance to 
change his attitude and manner of life. 
If capital punishment is abolished, we 
do have a problem that needs thought: 
How can we best prevent the too easy 
release of perverts and incorrigibles who 
will promptly renew their career of cal- 
lous crime? Society, as well as the crim- 
inal, has rights. 


—FLoyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Confessions of 


Tot long ago I wrote a column at 
N this stand attacking TV snobs. 
know quite a few snobs and have heard 
of other snobs. Each refuses to buy a 
TV set because he feels that he would 
go down in his own estimation if he 
did. They don’t understand TV, but, of 
far greater they don’t un- 
derstand how snobbish they act about 
the whole matter. So I addressed a col- 
umn to them and to other people who 
might fit the description. I wanted them 
to realize that they were not escaping 
conformism; they were conforming to 
the no-TV pressure and were as badly 
off—on that score—as the most suggest- 
ible person in the country, who charges 
right down to the store in order to buy 
whatever he is told to buy. 

I hope that the snobs got the point. 
None of them wrote me so much as a 
postcard. But a lot of other people who 
obviously are not snobs wrote angry let- 
ters, the gist of which can be stated this 
way: “I Am Not a Snob.” It was unfor- 
tunate that they ever thought I meant 
them, for I surely didn't. 
often most critical of 
men who are what he himself used to 
be. And my picture of the too-proud-to- 
buy parent was a reasonable facsimile 
of the writer prior to five years and one 
month ago when, for better or worse, he 
decided to purchase a set and descend 
into the battle with the iron minstrel. 
I thought I was writing with my tongue 
in my cheek, but many good people 
thought that I was sticking it right out 
mouth, That was, I feel, 
most unfortunate, But even misfortunes 
have silver linings. In reading these let- 
I reached a number of cheering 
conclusions about the American non-TV 
public. 

All the letter writers with the excep- 
tion of one, whose picture tube blew 
out just before New Year's, have no TV; 
moreover, they have excellent reasons 
for not owning a set. For instance, they 
would rather spend their time playing 
active sports (instead of merely observ- 
ing active sports being played). They 
prefer reading, hobbies, walking, music— 
playing and listening—to passive watch- 
ing. One parent said with telling force 
that her son had put together an elabo- 
rate amateur radio station and that he 
could not have had that fun and expe- 
rience if a TV set had been handy for 
free-lance loafing. 


importance, 


A convert is 


of my now 


ters, 


June 15, 1959 


by John R. Fry 


an (ex?)Snob 


It is rather cheering to hear from peo- 
ple who like to do things instead of 
watch things being done. Furthermore, 
I was cheered to find that the letter 
writers unanimously affirmed an ancient 
American principle, now largely forgot- 
ten: You don’t have to do what your 
neighbors do just because they do it. 
Most Americans order their lives almost 
completely on the basis of what others 
have already done (or announced they 
are going to do). You may recall that 
the TV industry attempted to sell itself 
to the public eight years ago on that 
basis. 

Before Christmas the nation was hit 
with an advertising campaign addressed 
to parents. They were told that children 
who didn’t have TV would be different, 
would therefore be unpopular, and 
would (double therefore) develop emo- 
tional problems. Public reaction killed 
that campaign quickly and efficiently. 

The days have changed. In 1959, 
pressures put on the American to con- 
form to certain buying habits have 
grown more subtle and thereby 
irresistible. To discover a 
people who recognize the pressure 
brought to bear on them to buy TV, no 
matter what, and who have resisted it, 
has been a heartening experience. 

The letters also revealed a uniform 
disgust with television programing. The 
long, dreary hours of chatter and corny 
especially 


more 
number of 


salesmanship were noted. 
Quite a few letters mentioned the hyp- 
notizing characteristics of the illumi- 
nated screen. The writers pointed out 
that an instrument has devilish possi- 
bilities if it can turn the finest intentions 
to putty and force a person to waste a 
lot of time against his wishes. 

The point cannot be argued. Much on 
television is disgusting, and the first 
people to say it are the television pro- 
gramers themselves. But their confes- 
sion of mediocrity doesn’t, apparently, 
help the programing. It continues to be 
poor, and if the 1958-59 season is an 
indicator, it will get worse. So the letter 
writers also struck a not-too-cheering 
note. 

Perhaps we all—snobs or not—had 
better recognize that television is one 
of the most powerful public-opinion 
producers in America today. How we 
choose to deal with it is, of course, the 
business of each one of us as an indi- 
vidual—as it always has been, But we 
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PRESBYTERIAN 


Your heart, as well as your mind, guides you 
when you buy PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, the 
perfect Christian investment. For while helping 
yourself to financial security and independ- 
ence, you are also helping others. 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES are a “‘good in- 
vestment"’ for you by any financial standard— 
providing as they do proven security, as well 
as liberal returns regardless of changing con- 
ditions. Every time you receive a check, you 
know you are helping in the good work of 
your Church in missions at home, abroad, or 
in Christian Education. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like yourself 
are today living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from many money worries through 
their participation in this annuity plan. 

Find out how you, too, can benefit. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% 4 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
> a pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 
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HEARING 


Send for your Free Repuica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 
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| TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. 169 | 











Please send me information and a free replica of this | 

| new Telex. 1 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 
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HOTEL GROSVENOR — 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Well known Assembly Place 





| for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 


Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write tor brochure. Dent. PI 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 





¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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do have to deal with it. It is not a nui- 
sance entertainment device that 
fold up in another five vears or so. It 


will 


is growing stronger and bigger each 
day. We ignore its potential threat o; 
its potential promise at our own peril, 
Set owners and nonset owners alike are 
in the same culture with television, 
One need not own a set to qualify 
for the role of critic—friendly or not, 





“A Peculiar Treasure” 


The Diary of Anne Frank is now play- 
ing in leading theaters around the coun- 
try at advanced prices and often on a 
reserved-seat basis. It is a movie worth 


| the additional cash and trouble, if you 
}are presently in the market for a good 
| movie. If not, make a note of it, and 
| when it comes to town again in the less 
| swank houses the prices will be usual. 


The story of Anne Frank first ap- 
peared in book form, was later a highly 
successful play on Broadway. The movie 


|is faithful to the book; it is essentially a 


simple story of a girl changing into 
adolescence. The context of the story is 
not so simple. This girl is one of eight 


| people who live in a small Amsterdam 


attic during the Nazi occupation of 
Holland in World War II. The movie 


camera helps us to visualize the setting 


}and leads our humanity to learn with 
|} Anne the names terror and hope. We 


who have known no persecution dis- 
cover its horror. We are exposed to the 
subtle depths of life for 170 minutes 
and go away feeling as if it had been 


170 years. 

This is not a stark movie which sets 
out to blast us out of our complacency 
with emotional dynamite. It is as often 
gay and light as it is mute with fear. 





But it is always authentic, and most 
authentic when showing that the ap- 
parently fragile plants of love and af.- 
fection are much tougher than _ the 
entire Nazi army. 

Directed by George Stevens, the 
movie stars a brilliant nineteen-year-old 
actress named Millie Perkins, who plays 
the title role. Joseph Schildkraut, a sur- 
prising Shelley Winters, and Richard 
Beymer figure prominently in the top 
billing and deserve the unanimous trib- 
ute they have received for their sup- 
porting roles. 

Tender might get 
bored at what is actually a long movie, 
but if they are reasonably long sitters, 
the whole family could and should go 
as a whole family. It is an extraordi- 


young children 


narily fine motion picture. 


Al Capone is a movie about a crimi- 
nal, which is interesting if you like 
stories about criminals, and, if not, a 
real bore. I was bored by: the story, the 
Although 


widely endorsed by fighters of crime as 


actors, and the direction. 
a blow against crime because the movie 
shows that it doesn’t pay, even potential 
hoodlums might sleep through the main 
point. 





The girl Anne greets her beau (Richard Beymer). 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Olga Mjedlog 


TERUKO’S TRIP 


Teruko woke up feeling very much 
excited. I must hurry, she thought. We 
are going to Nikko today. 

Quickly she put on a dark blue woolen 
jumper and a clean white blouse. She 
pulled on her long woolen stockings. 
Now she was dressed for school, in the 
uniform of Japanese schoolgirls. 

Teruko folded up the quilts she had 
slept in and put them away in the 
closet. Then she hurried into the next 
room and sat down on a cushion. Her 
mother put a big bowl of steaming rice 
in front of Teruko. 

“You seem very happy this morning, 
my daughter. Is it something special?” 
asked her father. 

“Oh, yes, Papa. This is the day of our 
leaf-viewing trip to Nikko,” exclaimed 
Teruko. “My class is going to see the 
beautiful autumn leaves there, and to 
admire the ancient temples. And _to- 
morrow we will write poems about it 
in school.” 

“Well, don’t forget your o-bento 
{lunch],” said her mother, handing Te- 
ruko a square tin box. In it were some 
cold rice, fish, and a few pickled vege- 
tables. “Now you had better go, or you 
will be late. Enjoy yourself, and be a 
good girl.” 

Teruko skipped off to school with a 
light heart. Instead of lessons, there 
would be a wonderful trip with exciting 
new things to see. 

Chattering like magpies, Teruko and 
her schoolmates got on the big gray 
bus waiting for them in the schoolyard. 
Teruko found a seat by a window so 
she wouldn’t miss anything along the 
way. 

“May I sit here beside you, Teruko?” 
asked a timid voice. 

Teruko turned around, “I suppose 
so,” she answered, not very politely. 
Oh, dear, why did it have to be Mitsue, 
the new girl? She was such a bother- 
some person, always pestering every- 
one. No wonder she didn’t have many 
friends. 

Teruko sighed. Well, I don’t have to 
talk with her, she decided, and just 
stared out the window whenever Mitsues 
said anything. 

“Thumpety-bump, bumpety-thump,” 
dlattered the noisy bus along the rough, 
uneven roads. Soon they were out in the 
country, bouncing past rice fields where 
farmers were hard at work. 
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The bus went past small cottages of 
brown wood with thatched straw roofs. 
Sometimes Teruko saw fat little babies 
playing out in front while their mothers 
worked nearby. Everything looked 
peaceful and quiet in the golden autumn 
sunshine. 

After a while the bus started climb- 
ing up into the mountains, The air be- 
came colder and crisper. They were 
almost there. 

“May I walk with you while we ad- 
mire the leaves and the temples?” Mit- 
sue asked as they got off the bus. 

“Oh, all right,” Teruko replied crossly. 
What a pest, she thought. 

She couldn’t stay cross, however, as 
they strolled through the park. The 
temples were truly magnificent, with 
their curved tile roofs and skillful carv- 
ings. Grown-up people sometimes even 
said they were the finest in all of Japan. 

And the leaves, Teruko had never 
seen such wondrous colors of deep red 
and dazzling yellow. She seemed to be 
walking under a huge umbrella of liv- 
ing fire. And whenever a leaf tumbled 
down, it was like a flashing spark. Oh, 
she would write a fine poem tomorrow. 

“Time for lunch. Let us eat at these 
tables,” called the teacher at last. Every- 
one rushed to find a seat. It seemed like 
weeks since breakfast. 

“May I eat with you, Teruko?” asked 
Mitsue, She patted her stomach. “Bet 
you're as hungry as I am. Our o-bento 
will certainly taste delicious.” 

“O-bento? My goodness, where is my 
o-bento?” cried Teruko. “I've lost it!” 

She ran around asking the boys and 
girls if they had seen an extra lunchbox. 
But no one had. They were all busy 
with their own chopsticks and rice. Te- 
ruko put her head down and began to 
cry. She was so hungry. 

“Don’t cry, Teruko,” said a soft little 
voice, “I have lots of rice in my o-bento. 
Please, won't you share it with me?” 

Teruko looked up. Mitsue was smiling 
timidly and holding out a pair of chop- 
sticks to her. 

“Oh, Mitsue, you're a real friend. 
And I've been so rude to you, Will you 
forgive me?” 

The two girls smiled at each other 
as they started to gobble their lunch. 

And then between bites of fish and 
rice, Teruko asked, “Will you sit beside 
me on the bus going home, Mitsue?” 
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Mickey has been given no faith 
to live with. Thus, without 
faith, he is helpless to deal with 
the poverty and squalor of the 
slum he lives in. During these 
torrid days of summer in the 
city, it is a miracle that he sur- 
vives. The muggy days seem 
endless to a small boy. The very 
air he breathes is poisonous. 
His days are spent in filthy 
alleyways and rubble-strewn 
lots. Mickey is trapped in a 
jungle of sweltering streets and 


WILL YOU 
HELP RESTORE 
THIS CHILD'S 

FAITH ? decaying tenements 


Mickey’s heart, a small hope burns there . . . that he may be sent 
to Mont Lawn Children’s Home for a vacation. He knows that 
“up in the country” there are shady woods to walk in, big clean 
pools of cool water to swim in, new friends to meet and confide 
in. He’s heard of the real lawns to play on and real baseball fields 
with “big league” bats and balls. He’s heard of the food at Mont 
Lawn — all a kid can eat... something he also finds hard to Have 
faith in because his stomach has never been really full. 

We want to have Mickey at Mont Lawn this summer, to build 
his body and his soul and to put faith in his heart. But Mickey 
cannot come just because we want him to. He needs YOUR help. 
To give him the faith that is every child’s natural heritage dur- 
ing his wonderful weeks at Mont Lawn surely must bring God's 
blessings on you. If you cannot give the amount that will keep 
him for two weeks, anything you can find it in your heart to 
send will be welcomed in God’s gracious name. Mail your 
contribution today! 

YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURNS 
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$120.00 will give CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
; | Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room 127 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations 
for slum children in God's outdoors 
O I enclose $10 as my first month's gift. I will en- 
deavor to give $10 each month, but I understand that 
I may cancel the arrangement at any time 
I enclose 
© $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) 
Cf) $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 
} $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 
I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to 
have a share in this plan and I enclose § 


3 children a full 
two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Mont 
Lawn and may 
be paid for at 
the rate of $10 
per month 


$46.00 will give 
one child a full 
two weeks’ vaca- 
tion 

$20.00 will give 
one child a full 
week's vacation 


and any 
amount will help 


My Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 
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